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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


FORT Y-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 





FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., JuLY 7th, 1875. 


The forty-sixth annual meeting commenced at Music 
Hall on Wednesday evening, July 7th. Prior to the 
public meeting in the large hall, a business meeting of 
the board of directors was held in the committee-room, 
at which Merrick Lyon, LL.D., president of the Insti- 
tute, presided. At 8:00 p. m. a large audience was pres- 
ent to participate in the opening exercises of the Insti- 
tute. The first welcome was one of song by the pupils 
of the Providence Grammar Schools under the charge 
of B. W. Hood, Esq., director of music in the public 
schools of the city. The singing was very effective, re- 
flecting much credit both upon the pupils and teacher. 
The singers occupied the rising seats in the rear of the 
platform, and portions of each balcony. 

President Lyon introduced Rev. E. G. Rosrnson, 
LL.D., president of Brown University, who delivered 
the introductory lecture. Subject, “‘ Zeaching as Re- 
lated to the other Professions.” At the close of the 
lecture, thé Institute adjourned to Thursday morning 
at 9 o’clock, a. m, 
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SECOND DAY.—Tuurspay, JULy 8th. 


The members of the Institute met at Music Hall at 
9:00 a.m., the president, MERRICK Lyon, LL.D., in the 
chair. The exercises were opened by the reading of 
Scriptures and prayer by Rev. Dr. E. G. TayLor, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church. At the conclusion of the 
devotional exercises, D. W. Hoyt, A.M., president of 
the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, was intro- 
duced, and in behalf of the State organization and the 
State itself, welcomed the visiting body with appropriate 
and cordial remarks, as follows: 


MR. HOYT’S ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Mr. President : — Allow me, in behalf of the teachers 
of Rhode Island, to welcome to this State the mem- 
bers of the “ American Institute of Instruction.” The 
teachers of most of the other States of this Union 
have formed what are called State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions ; but here the teachers and friends of education 
still cling to the name “ Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction.” This State always was, perhaps, a little 
peculiar in some respects; but in this instance the 
source of the peculiarity is readily ascertained. The 
name and character of our State organization show its 
origin, even if.there were no other facts to attest it. It 
is the child of the American Institute of Instruction, 
and as such is bound to feel a filial interest in its ven- 
erable parent. We do not forget that the first president 
of the American Institute was a Rhode Island teacher ; 
neither are we unmindful of the fact that he who now 
fills the position of president is also a Rhode Island 
teacher, For these reasons, and for others of greater 
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importance which bear with equal force upon all the 
States of New Engiand, the teachers of Rhode Island 
feel a deep interest in the American Institute of In- 
struction. ; 

There is a tradition current among the teachers of 
this State, that some twenty-one years ago a meeting 
_ of your organization was held in the city of Providence. 
It will be seen that I speak in behalf of the younger 
teachers. There may be a few veterans here to whom 
that meeting is something more than a tradition ; but 
to the majority of us it is such. We have, therefore, 
thought it fully time that another session should be held 
in this city. The body which I represent has invited 
you to hold your meeting here, and has taken upon it- 
_ self the responsibility of making all the necessary local 
arrangements for your entertainment. You may not be 
accustomed to be welcomed to your place of meeting by 
the teachers of a whole State. I have already said that 
we may be a little peculiar in some respects. You call 
us simply Rhode Island; but we call ourselves the 
“State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations.” 
The size of our State is such that we still cling to our 
ancieht prerogative of two capitals, even though we be 
the last State in the Union to retain it. But notwith- 
standing our double name and double capital, in educa- 
tional matters, at least, we work with a harmony and 
unity that may not be found in other States. 

As you are welcomed in the name of the teachers of 
a whole State, we shall endeavor to give something of a 
State character to the meeting. With your permission, 
should the weather be such as to admit of it, the closing 
sessions will be held in different parts of the State. 
For that purpose we have chartered the steamer Canoni- 
cus — a name itself suggestive of historical associations 
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—and propose to give you an excursion on the waters 
of our beautiful Narragansett Bay. We hope to-morrow 
afternoon to give you a sight of Rocky Point, to which 
so many thousands resort at this season of the year; 
and perhaps we may ask you to partake of Rhode Island 
clams. Possibly we may give you a glimpse of our — 
southern capital, and of the regions sacred to the mem- 
ory of King Philip. In short, we bid you a most hearty 
welcome, and will do all in our power to make your stay 
here both pleasant and profitable. 

Although I welcome you in behalf of the teachers of 
the State, I must not be unmindful of the fact that the 
means for doing so must come from the citizens of Provi- 
dence. Most of your deliberations will be held here. 
We have secured for you this hall, where I trust you will 
all enjoy that freedom of speech which is one of Rhode 
Island’s peculiar privileges. If all you say is not ortho- 
dox according to our notions, we will not banish you to 
distant realms. We are sorry that you come among us 
at this season of the year, when we are not so well pre- 
pared to provide for you as we should be at some other 
time Perhaps you have seen the walls of our new hotel 
already rising, but they will not be able to shelter 
you at this meeting. Our summer exodus has com- 
menced ; we miss familiar faces from our streets, and 
hospitable homes are closed. You must understand 
these things, and knowing the position in which we are 
placed, be assured that Providence will do the best it 
can for you. : 

I have said that it is twenty-one years since you were 
here before. Providence has grown a great deal in that 
twenty-one years. The old veterans who were here then 
would hardly recognize the present city with its hundred 
thousand inhabitants. But during that twenty-one years 
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there has been one man who has been intimately asso- 
ciated with the prosperity of the city ; for half that time 
he has been its chief executive officer; and I am glad 
to say that we have that one here in person, authorized 
to speak for the city of Providence, as I am not. 


MAYOR DOYLE’S REMARKS. 


Mayor Dov_e was then introduced, and very gracefully 
extended the welcome of the city. He said that, in 
looking over the programme, he could see the wisdom 
of the committee, and he thought how judiciously, to 
borrow the idea of another, they had made up this 
“welcome sandwich.” He was glad to meet the Insti- 
tute in this city again. Twenty-one years ago he had 
the honor of officiating at the reception of this Institute, 
with one of his colleagues of the city council. That 
meeting has been remembered with pleasure by the citi- 
zens of Providence, for our city has always taken a 
deep interest in the subject of education. She feels 
full well the great impostance of the public school, and 
the city has always been liberal in her appropriation for 
the support of her school system. The Mayor hoped 
that the teachers while here would have an opportunity 
of seeing the school buildings of the city, which have 
grown up since the Institute was here before. We feel 
that this Institute is the parent of all similar associa- 
tions, he continued. We feel that it does a great work 
in the cause of education; and the citizens of Provi- 
dence are therefore ready to open their hearts and give 
you a cordial welcome, as you come here at this season 
of the year. Rhode Island, as you are aware, claims 
to have led in the great Declaration of Independence. 
Rhode Island set up for herself before the other colo- 
nies took it into their hands; and so Rhode Island 
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has in other matters been independent. She is inde- 
pendent in thought and feeling ; and if there is any pe- 
culiarity characteristic of the people of Rhode Island, 
it is that independence of character which makes them 
stand up for themselves, and never expect that any one 
else is going to lean upon them. Now in this cause of 
education we are ready to do all we can, and, as we 
look back upon the fruits of these institutes, as we see 
in the common-school system of public education the 
results of your associating together, we believe that 
from this gathering to-day we shall receive a new im- 


pulse, and the cause of education in the State will go 
forward. 


PRESIDENT ROBINSON’S REMARKS. 


President Ropinson, of Brown University, was then 
introduced, who alluded to the fact that Brown Univer- 
sity has furnished a large proportion of the teachers for 
New England, and other portions of the country in the 
past ; and, said he, it will not ,be untrue to its mission 
as an educator of teachers in the future. Good teach- 
ers are in demand, and probably their want to-day is as 
urgent as the want of good men in the other profes- 
sions. Dr. Robinson then most cordially, in the name 
of Brown University, welcomed the Institute. He 
trusted the meeting would be characterized throughout 
by the discussion of the great unsolved problems of edu- 
cation. We have not yet reached all these questions of 
education, but we are beginning to understand more 
and more the relation of the teacher to the ends of ed- 
ucation. The President then made a brief address, 
thanking the speakers for their words of encouragement. 
He also alluded pleasantly to some incidents of the 
past connected with the Institute, and to the commend- 
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able interest of the people of Providence in the cause of 
education: not forgetting, at the same time, to mention 
their hospitality towards members of the Institute. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


The annual business meeting of the Institute was 
then held, and the President was authorized to appoint 
the usual committees. 

An assessment of one dollar per person, to defray the 
expenses of the Institute, was voted. , 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 


J. A. SHaw, A.M., principal of the Highland Military 
Academy, of Worcester, Mass., was then introduced, 
and read a practical essay upon “ English Pronunciation 


—what have Teachers to do about it?” A very lively 
and interesting discussion followed the reading of the 
paper. All the speakers endorsed the essay, and felt 
the great need of a better system of pronunciation in 
the school. 


Mr. A. C. PERKINS, principal of Phillips Academy; 
Exeter, believed it very important that a correct pro- 
_nunciation of the dead and foreign languages should be 
secured ; and if it is important here, much more is it 
important that we should pronounce our own language 
The training in pronunciation should be made a very 
important portion of the work of the primary-school 
teachers. Pronunciation should be made an essential 
study at the outset. 


Mr. J. D. Puiterick, of Boston, agreed with Mr. Per- 
kins as to the prime importance of correct pronuncia- 
tion, but took exceptions to his point that pronunciation 
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should be rigidly insisted upon in the primary school. 
There should be a fair amount of training in pronuncia- 
tion there, perhaps, but as for drawing the nicest lines, 
the primary school is not the place. 


Mr. H. O. Lapp said :—“ I do not think we should let 
down the standard of English pronunciation or scholar- 
ship in the school room. To whom shall we look for 
example and instruction as to the right enunciation of 
the mother tongue, if not to the school-master? We do 
not criticise too severely the lawyer, the physician, or 
even the clergyman, for errors or carelessness in pro- 
nunciation ; but we do expect to hold the teacher to 
account for his use of English, since it is to his skill 
and careful watching that we commit our children, and 
for which we pay him for service rendered. 

Now, as has been advocated, I hold that the place to 
teach pronunciation is the primary school. There are 
made the first impressions in regard to learning that 
are enforced by authority. The teacher-soon becomes 
to the child’s mind greater authority in matters of school 
life than the parent or any one else. If there is any 
grade higher than another to which in our Normal School 
in New Hampshire we attach honor and higher wages, 
it is among the primary grades. Skill and culture and 
discernment of character sufficient to do this part of 
teaching well, is the rarest and indeed the most honor- 
able attainment, and it is really the most effective in 
education. 

Here, then, in the primary school, we should insist 
that the child should learn, from example and. correc- 
tion, words right in form, in relation, in inflection, in 
articulation, in pronunciation. When once adopted in 
such form and power into the child’s use, they will never 
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be forgotten. The very little child’s speech always 
betrays his associations at home or in school. He will 
even correct at school the influences of home. 

In the primary school, also, if any where, we must 
hope to educate the masses to the use of pure English 
words and sounds. There alone can be exerted the 
most powerful influence corrective of the large foreign 
element in our nation using the English vernacular. 

We know that the old Greeks were most careful of 
their noble language, so rich in the powers of express- 
ing thoughts in delicate shading. The common people 
at Athens could detect the least faults in the utterance 
of Demosthenes and other orators addressing them in 
the forum. If Greek and Roman could guard so jeal- 
ously the speech that betokened their citizenship, should 
not we feel far greater responsibility and loyalty than we 
exhibit to English, possessing, as .it does, all the wealth 
of Greek and Roman with the strength of Anglo-Saxon 
and the ornament and variety which a dozen other 
tongues lend to it? The English nobility are most care- 
ful of the training of their children’s speech. It is the 
mark of rank and high birth to speak correctly. We 
Americans ought in this respect to be a nation of nobles 
and sovereigns — as we are in rights and privileges — 
yet the common people of America derive most of their 
instruction from primary grades, or a few months of 
district school teaching. I hold strongly that young 
teachers. at least, should be zealous for correct and 
pure utterance in their pupils ; and I believe with others 
who have spoken here on this valuable and timely paper, 
that greater stress must be laid upon the qualifications 
of primary teachers rightly to lay the foundations of the 
speech of the nation at large.” 

B 
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Mr. Davip Crossy, of Nashua, N. H., said:== “I 
have been very much interested in listening to the 
paper just read, and begin to think I am still on the 
literary arena of live teachers, and not so far ‘ behind the 
times’ as might be. I always like to be ‘up with the 
times,’ unless they are so jerversely crooked that one 
has to retrograde to find them; and, although the 
speaker has. given us a very excellent paper, still there 
are a few points upon which he did not touch.” 


Then a colloquy, something like the following, ensued: 
Mr. C.—What sound has a in 4#-a-r, and ¢ in 4-e-r ? 
Mr. S.—I should think they had the obscure sound. 
Mr. C.—But what sound is that? 

Mr. S.—I should hardly wish to decide a point like 
that. 

Mr, C.—Well, I have no hesitation in telling my 
pupils that neither of these letters, in the words referred 
to, have a particle of the sound of either ¢ or a; but 
they doth have the sound of short #; and it frequently 
happens in other words that a, ¢, 4, and 0, have no 
sound of their own, but simply the sound of short #. 
How do you pronounce the word m-a-y-o-r ? 

Mr. S.—M4a-ir, I should think. 

Mr. C.—Two syllables, sir? 

Mr. S.—Yes, sir. 

Mr. C—Then you are behind the times, or your 
speaker is ; for the small work to which you referred, 
and the latest edition of Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary, give it but one, and that is mare, the feminine of a 
certain species of animal; and I am happy to be in a 
city where a// appear to know how to pronounce correctly 
the name of their chief officer; but go to Boston, and 
you will hear every fop, dandy, and would-be belle speak 
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of the madre of the city, and tell you how splendid a 
mdare the city has elected. How do you pronounce the 


- word w-o-u-n-d ? 


Mr. S.— Woond, I should think. 

A voice from the crowd.—Are there any other words 
in the English language pronounced similarly ? 

Mr. C.—I will speak of that in a moment. In early 
life, when many refused to follow Walker in his pronun- 
ciation of this word, I recollect noticing in one of the 
papers of those days, the following burlesque, entitled 
“The Walkerian manner of pronouncing the word 
w-o-und.” “As I was boonding roond the moond, I 
saw a hoond lying upon the groond; I gave him a 
poond of soond meat, but the cur bit me, and gave me 
such a profoond woound. Zoonds! I exclaimed, by 
what am I surroonded.” 

| Here Mr. C. was interrupted by pressure of business, 
and sat down. | 


A motion being made, that the number of our vice- 
presidents be five, three gentlemen and two ladies, Mr. 
C. said he thought a large number of officers was an 
advantage to the Institute, because it would show that 
many were interested in its prosperity; and, although 
the list nominated was somewhat large, as had been 
stated, still it was not so large but it might be /arger, 
and therefore he moved that ten ladies should be added 
to the list already nominated. 


Mr. B. G. NortTurop, Secretary of the State Board of 
Education of Connecticut, took grounds in favor of 
training in pronunciation in the primary school, and, 
said he, when you begin to train them in accuracy in one 
instance, train them in every instance. In this respect 
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Mr. Davip Crossy, of Nashua, N. H., saidt== “I 
have been very much interested in listening to the 
paper just read, and begin to think I am still on the 
literary arena of live teachers, and not so far ‘ behind the 
times’ as might be. I always like to be ‘up with the 
times,’ unless they are so perversely crooked that one 
has to retrograde to find them; and, although the 
speaker has. given us a very excellent paper, still there 
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they doth have the sound of short 7; and it frequently 
happens in other words that a, ¢, 4, and 9, have no 
sound of their own, but simply the sound of short 4%. 
How do you pronounce the word m-a-y-o-r ? 

Mr. S.—Ma-itr, I should think. 

Mr. C.—Two syllables, sir? 

Mr. S.—Yes, sir. 
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of the mdre of the city, and tell you how splendid a 
mare the city has elected. How do you pronounce the 


- word w-o-u-n-d ? 


Mr. S.— Woond, I should think. 

A voice from the crowd.—Are there any other words 
in the English language pronounced similarly ? 

Mr. C.—I will speak of that in a moment. In early 
life, when many refused to follow Walker in his pronun- 
ciation of this word, I recollect noticing in one of the 
papers of those days, the following burlesque, entitled 
“The Walkerian manner of pronouncing the word 
w-o-u-n da.” “As I was boonding roond the moond, I 
saw a hoond lying upon the groond; I gave him a 
poond of soond meat, but the cur bit me, and gave me 
such a profoond woound. Zoonds! I exclaimed, by 
what am I surroonded.” 

| Here Mr. C. was interrupted by pressure of business, 
and sat down. | 


A motion being made, that the number of our vice- 
presidents be five, three gentlemen and two ladies, Mr. 
C. said he thought a large number of officers was an 
advantage to the Institute, because it would show that 
many were interested in its prosperity; and, although 
the list nominated was somewhat large, as had been 
stated, still it was not so large but it might be /arger, 
and therefore he moved that ten ladies should be added 
to the list already nominated. 


Mr. B.G. Norturop, Secretary of the State Board of 
Education of Connecticut, took grounds in favor of 
training in pronunciation in the primary school, and, 
said he, when you begin to train them in accuracy in one 
instance, train them in every instance. In this respect 
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our schools are inferior to those of England. Both pro- 
nunciation and felicity in expression is the point of our 
greatest weakness. Our language spreading rapidly, 
and that taken with its richness, should be incentives 
for its correction. . 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The following committees were appointed by the 
chair : 


On Nominations—Messrs. D. Leach, A. Parish, J. W. 
Symonds, L. S. Littlefield, C.C. Rounds, E Smith, A. J. 
Manchester. 


On Resolutions—Messrs. B. G. Northrop, A. J. Phipps, 
H. E. Sawyer. 


On Necrology—Messrs. W. A. Mowry, C. Hammond, 
D. W. Jones. 


On Teachers and Teachers’ Places—Messrs. D. Crosby, 
M. G. Daniel, T. W.. Valentine. 


On New-England Fournal of Education — Messrs. 
J. D. Philbrick, J. C. Greenough, E. C. Comins. 


On the Educational Department of the Centennial Ex- 
position—John D. Philbrick, Hiram Orcutt, E. A. Hub- 
bard, N. A. Caulkins, Charles Northend. 


On National Bureau of Education at Washington—B. 
G. Northrop, Conn. ; C. C. Rounds, Maine ; J. W. Sy- 
monds, New Hampshire ; IT. W. Valentine, New York ; 
G. W. Atherton, New Jersey; A. G. Boyden, Massa- 
chusetts ; S. S. Greene, Rhode Island. 
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“THE TEACHER AN EDUCATOR,” 


was the subject of a paper by A. G. BoypeEn, A.M., 
Principal of the State Normal School, Bridgewater. 


At the close of the paper, H. E. Sawyer, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Middletown, Conn., spoke as 
follows: 

The work of the teacher in education is strictly pro- 
fessional. By this I mean that the educator is not to 
do this or that precise thing in the time and way speci- 
fied by an employer, but rather to accomplish a stipu- 
lated result by the methods and processes which his 
own judgment shall indicate. 

The mere workman or artisan is to obey, to dig here 
or there, to cut the wood, iron, or stone on which he 
works according to the directions of the drawing or 
specification. For example, the rule of the compositor 
in a printing office is, “follow copy.” However compe- 
tent he may be to correct the manuscript, either in the 
form or the substance of its statements, he is not at 
liberty to do so. 

On the other hand, when a physician is called to visit 
a patient, he is to employ the resources of his wisdom, 
judgment, and skill to effect a cure. He may not ad- 
minister this or that drug at the wish or the order of 
the patient or his friends. 

This illustrates the difference between professional 
service and hired labor. 

Now the teacher, in his specific work as an educator, 
is to render professional service. He is to transform 
the children committed to his care into educated men 
and women. It is evident that this cannot be done in 
the best manner, cannot be done at all in such way as 
to entitle it to the rank of professional service, unless 
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the one doing it has a clear and definite conception of 
the result aimed at: that is, of the character, culture, 
and mental furnishing which belong to the ideal man 
and woman. 

So long as teaching is so largely as it is at present in 
the hands of those who have been unavoidably pre- 
cluded from the advantages of professional training, 
prescription of amounts, times, and methods will be 
necessary ; and this prescription must be somewhat 
minute, and the supervision which appropriately accom- 
panies it correspondingly thorough. But somewhere, 
either in the individual workers or in those who direct 
and superintend the work, there must be very definite 
conceptions of the results aimed at in education, and 
knowledge of educational forces and processes. 

Beyond all this, the teacher needs to remember that 
what he does is of less consequence in education than 
what he is. Buildings, apparatus, courses of study, the 
scholarship of teachers, all these are of great importance ; 
but if I had occasion to select a school for one of my 
children, while I would enquire carefully concerning 
these things, I should be more anxious to know whether 
the teachers were persons of strength, nobility, and 
beauty of character. 

There is no teaching like that of example, no merely 
human influence so potent for good as the attraction of 
a great and pure life. There are many who can teach 
accurately, and drill thoroughly in accent and pronun- 
ciation, and all the minutiz of scholarship, but not so 
many with whom dail y contact is an inspiration and an 
uplifting. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first paper of the afternoon was read by Dr. 
SAMUEL ELIoT, Head Master of the Girls’ High School, 
of Boston, upon 


“THE ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL FACULTIES.” 


C. C. Rounps, Principal of State Normal School, 
Farmington, Me., said that he considered the paper just 
read one of the most valuable that he had ever heard 
at an educational association. He could not agree with 
the statement of the preceding speaker, that the work 
outlined in the paper belonged mainly to superintend- 
ents. Superintendents and teachers should act to- 
gether in it, but teachers who are qualified for their 
work know better than any others what can and should 
be done in their schools. 

There is much just complaint of the excessive amount 
of work often required of pupils. For this teachers are 
in most cases not responsible, for the work is prescribed 
by school boards, and the evil can be corrected only in 
some such way as Dr. Eliot suggests. 

The methods advocated in the paper, he had adopted 
for years in settling the details of work in the various 
departments of his school, and he understood that the 
admirable course of study in the schools of Cincinnati 
was mainly the result of conferences of teachers. 

He hoped the Institute would give the paper a wide 
circulation, not only among teachers, but also among 
school officers, and that a much needed revolution in 
the organization of school work would result. 


Mr. Mowry said that if there is any one problem that 
- is receiving careful thought, and is difficult to solve, it 
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is this of school management, including courses of 
study, length of sessions, holidays, etc. A large major- 
ity of school committees are dissatisfied with present 
methods. The arranging of details of courses of study 
is never submitted to a sub-committee, as only the 
teachers of the several grades can tell how fast pupils 
can go in a given time. He spoke at length of other 
questions arising, which only the teachers can solve. 


Mr. Lapp, of Boston, referred to the well-known lack 
of qualifications for laying out a course of study on the 
part of some very learned men. 


On motion of Mr Lapp, of New Hampshire State 
Normal School, a committee consisting of Messrs. C. 
Northend, of New Britain, Conn., A. P. Stone, of Spring- 
field, Mass., and H. O. Ladd, of New Hampshire, was 


appointed to report next year upon the subject of Dr. 
Eliot’s address. 


At the close of the discussion upon this paper, Mr. 
E. G. Coy, of Andover, Mass., read a paper entitled 
“ Inconsistency of Theory with Practice, the chief ground of 
opposition to Classical Study.” It was a forcible plea for 
the continuance of classical studies. 


DISCUSSION OF MR. COY’S PAPER. 


Professor JoHN L. LINcoLn opened the discussion of 
this paper : . 

Mr. P.esident: —It is well that this subject of the 
ancient classics should once more enter into the delib- 
erations of the American Institute. It has been so 
often and so much discussed, that we are apt to think 
that it does not need, and will hardly bear, any further 
discussion, But when we hear it presented again in . 
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some of its important aspects, as it has been to-day, we 
find that it has so many and vital relations to all our 
education and culture, that it is always invested with a 
fresh and abiding interest. The paper to which we 
have just listened, as well as the theme itself which is 
here treated, opens so many inviting topics afresh, that 
I am at a loss which to choose for the few minutes 
which are allotted me in this discussion. One, however, 
presses itself upon me beyond the rest, and that I will 
briefly touch. I must say, sir, as a classicai teacher of 
some year’s experience, that I am not at all disturbed 
by any cry or thought of opposition to classical studies. 
There is no reason why any one should be disturbed. 
So long as the claims of these studies are set forth and 
maintained with reason and truth, they will always com- 
mand respect and influence with all intelligent and edu- 
cated men. Indeed, I am inclined to think that there 
never was a period in all the centuries of the history of 
these studies, when there was, on the whole, a more just 
and generous appreciation of them as instruments of 
education and sources of mental culture, than in these 
times of change and movement in which we are now 
living. ‘The opposition is wont to rise only when there 
is claimed for them more than justly belongs to them ; 
when there is claimed for them by their friends, either 
through undue zeal or through a kind of traditional and 
proscriptive spirit, an exclusive, or, at least, a predomi- 
nant position in education, to the disparagement. of 
all other studies, scientific and literary. With the great 
advance of knowledge. in our times, the rise and growth 
of new sciences, and the wide range of research and 
study in language and letters, the time has gone by — 
if indeed it ever truly existed — when we could demand 


for the study of the Greek and Roman classics any such 
B* 
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position of privilege or monopoly in our education. To 
do so would certainly be to make our practice inconsis- 
tent with our theory of the liberal and liberalizing ten- 
dency and influence of classical studies. Very liberal 
we should be in theory, and very illiberal in practice — 
an inconsistency which might reasonably arouse opposi- 
tion. But the point which I desire particularly to make 
is this —that the whole spirit and method of compara- 
tive philology, which with its wonderful results has given 
such a proud distinction to our times, should forever do 
away with all such exclusive claims, and make us in-our 
advocacy of the Greek and Roman language and litera- 
ture, liberal and catholic towards all other languages and 
literatures to which they are so closely allied. The dis- 
covery and application of this comparative method has 
been compared, by a distinguished English writer, in 
respect to the contribution to human knowledge which 
it has made, with the revival of learning in the fifteenth 
century. Like that great event, this too has opened a 
new world, and one not narrow and isolated, but con- 
tinuous and broad ; a world in which we find languages 
and the races that speak them, which once were deemed 
unlike and wide apart, near together and close akin, and 
members of one great family. This great fact of kin- 
ship makes no longer possible any claim of privilege for 
particular forms of language and letters, as if they dwelt 
in some favored world of their own; nay, it is fast 
taking up into itself and absorbing all the old distinctions 
of ancient and modern, classical and unclassical, and 
even of dead and living. We must welcome all as to- 
gether making one: we must give to each the place it 
deserves in education and culture. They are all bound 
together, and though some may be more closely bound 
to each other than others, yet all are indissolubly united, 
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and must be studied and known together with reciprocal 
and similar advantage. The French and the German, 
nay, the English, too, which we call the modern and the 
living, we learn only imperfectly if we do not study the 
Latin and the Greek, which we call ancient and dead ; 
and just as true is it that the latter are not perfectly 
learned independently of the former. So, too, in respect 
to discipline and culture, the teacher of German may 
just as truly claim that he is doing good service in edu- 
cation as the teacher of Greek or of Latin. Let stich be 
our theory with corresponding practice, and we need 
not fear opposition to classical studies. Besides, such 
a theory of the advocacy of Greek and Latin studies is 
not only liberal and just to other studies, but also the 
only just and true one for themselves. Only thus do 
we show that these studies have not to do with a dead 
past alone, but also with a living present ; that they have 
a real and vital connection with ourselves, and all the 
life we are ourselves living in respect to language and 
letters and all our civilization. They will thus rise to a 
higher dignity, and wield a greater influence, than when 
they were set apart and by themselves, as alone worthy 
of an exclusive and a well nigh superstitious devotion. 


He was followed by Professor A. C. HARKNESS, who 
said : 

Mr. President: —1 am happy to express my hearty 
concurrence in the leading views so ably set forth in the 
paper to which we have just been permitted to listen, 
May I now add a word upon the general subject of oppo- 
sition to classical study. We often speak of it as a 
recent thing, unknown to our fathers ; as, indeed, but the 
natural result of our present advanced position in science 
and culture, of our progressive ideas, and of our enlarged 
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views upon the subject of education. In the estimation 


of some persons, classical studies have done their work ; 
they have had their day, and the present opposition is 
the beginning of the end. Now if these views were 
really new, if we heard them to-day for the first time, 
well might we, as the friends of classical studies, be a 
little disturbed. The prospect which they hold out before 
us would, in that case, be a little alarming. But, fortu- 
nately, we have heard this story before. You and I, my 
friends, have heard it Even our fathers and grand- 
fathers were entirely familiar with it. Indeed, for a 
century and a half there have been, at intervals, period- 
ical reactions against classical studies, but they still live 
and flourish in spite of all opposition ; and, in my judg- 
ment, there has not been a single day in the whole 
course of the past century, when their prospects were 
brighter or their mission larger or more important than 
at the present time They have a great work yet to 
achieve not only for education, but also for the scholar- 
ship of the world. The new science of language is even 
now grappling with problems never before attempted. 
But to discard the aid of Latin and Greek scholarship 
in such investigations would not only be positive mad- 
ness, but would ensure utter and speedy failure. 

But nowhere, I think, has opposition to classical study 
been more violent, more persistent, or more unreasona- 
ble than in our cwn country. Our centennial celebra- 
tions are now, very naturally, carrying our thoughts back, 
throuzh the crowded events of the past one hundred 
years, to seventy-five and seventy-six; and midway in 
that century, we see a scholar and statesman worthy of 
all praise, the Hon. Thomas S. Grimke, of South Caro- 
lina, contemplating the thraldom which we were endur- 
ing under the influence of classical education as more 
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terrible than the yoke of foreign oppression. Perhaps 
some of you remember his words: “The whole system 
of education is destined to undergo an American revo- 
lution in a higher and holier sense of the term than that 
of seventy-six.” Similar views were expressed at about 
the same time by other well-informed persons in different 
portions of the country. Indeed, they finally found a 
hearing in some of our best institutions of learning. In 
1827, a resolution was passed at a meeting of the cor- 
poration of Yale College, appointing a committee to 
consider the expediency of dispensing with the study of 
the “dead languages.” About the same time, Amherst 
College proposed two parallel courses for graduation — 
one including the classics, the other dispensing with 
them. This was fifty years ago. What then have the 
classics lost in the last half century? Has the opposi- 
tion to them become more determined or more general ? 
Are they less highly appreciated in our institutions of 
learning? Take a single illustration. In 1827, the cor- 
poration of Yale College were considering the expe- 
diency of dispensing with classical studies ; in 1875, the. 
President of Yale College addresses the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction in the interest of those very studies 
We shall hear President Porter to-morrow. In the 
mean time, what has become of the glorious American 
revolution in Education contemplated by the honorable 
gentleman from South Carolina? I[t surely has no place 
in the history of the century. It exists to-day only in 
the prophetic utterances of the past, and in the vivid 
imaginations of the present. At an educational meet- 
ing, held a few years since in a neighboring State, we 
were told that the study of the classics was conducting 
us back to barbarism, but we were not told out of what 
that study had actually conducted us centuries before. 
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Perhaps if the gentleman who gave us the information 
would read a chapter or two upon the revival of learn- 
ing, he would be able also to give us some light upon 
that point. 

But the opposition made fifty years ago was, after all, 
only the revival of a spirit which found emphatic expres- 
sion very early in the century. It was, indeed, almost 
at the very opening of it that Dr. Benjamin Rush, in a 
work entitled “ Observations on the Study of the Latin 
and Greek Languages,” declared that the expulsion of 
Latin and Greek from our schools would produce a revo- 
lution in society and in human affairs. In this part of 
his statement, I doubt not, Mr. President, we all should 
heartily concur, though not exactly in the sense intended 
by the author. The expulsion of the ancient languages 
from our schools would, undoubtedly, produce a revolu- 
tion in human affairs But our author adds, that the 
“nation which shall first shake off the fetters of those 
ancient languages, will advance further in knowledge 
and happiness in twenty years than any nation of Europe 
has done in a hundred.” This language is almost as 
extravagant and emphatic as that in which the same 
spirit occasionally finds expression at the present day. 
These words were penned almost a century ago, but the 
enlightened nation which is destined to make such won- 
derful strides in knowledge and happiness, by discarding 
classical studies, has not yet appeared. 

And now, my friends, at the close of the century, in 
the midst of our glad centennials, we find the old ques- 
tion still unsettled. The special occasion for the re- 
opening of this discussion was the report of her Majes- 
ty’s Commissioners on the Great Schools of England. 
That report exposed glaring abuses and defects in sev- 
eral of the oldest educational institutions of the realm ; 
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and as the classics in those schools almost monopolized 
the attention alike of the student and of the teacher, an 
indignant protest was raised, not only against those de- 
fects and abuses, but against classical studies them- 
selves. On this side of the Atlantic, by a too rapid and 
illogical course of generalization, it was assumed by those 
who were not familiar with the facts, that the same de- 
fects existed here in the work of classical instruction. . 
This conclusion, false as it was unjust, was at once 
made the basis of a new warfare against the study of the 
ancient languages. There appeared in quick succession 
pamphlet after pamphlet and article after article, attack- 
ing classical studies and classical institutions. But 
these attacks have all been met by argument and by a 
formidable array of facts. They have, moreover, called 
forth from not a few of the leading educators in different 
‘parts of the world, the most emphatic endorsement of 
of the pre-eminent importance and value of classical 
studies. 

But, as I have already intimated, I have no apprehen-. 
sion in regard to the fate of these long cherished but 
much abused studies. The present opposition is already, 
I think, beginning to subside. But with opposition or 
without it, our duty as teachers and educators is plain. 
We are bound, so far as in us lies, to see that our work 
is well and thoroughly done. Classical studies have no 
opponents so formidable and so dangerous as those who 
instruct badly in them. We dare not, therefore, allow 
ourselves knowingly to retain imperfect and defective 
methods We dare not allow such an instrument for 
good to be rendered useless and powerless in our 
hands. 


The last paper of the afternoon was by Mr. J. F, 
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BLACKINTON, of Boston, upon “ Si/eunt Forces in Educa- 
tion,” and was in every respect admirable. The speaker 
paid an eloquent tribute to Dr. Wayland, whose life, he 
said, was better than any lesson in moral philosophy 
that he ever gave. He closed with an eloquent perora- 
tion, based upon his visit to the sacred spot once trod- 
den by the feet of Him whose magnetic influence seems 
yet to hallow the places that were familiar to him while 
on earth. 





The PRESIDENT yave notice that the members of the 
Institute were invited to visit the college grounds and 
the museum, from 8 to 9 o’clock on Friday morning. 


EVENING SESSION. 





A very large audience assembled in the evening to 
listen to a lecture by President Grecory, of the Illinois 
Industrial University, upon the subject of 


“THE REAL PROBLEMS IN MODERN EDUCATION.” 


He said: There are two extreme points from which our 
inquiries must set forth, We may begin with the in- 
dividual child, and watch the order in which his facul- 
ties unfold and his wants arise, and follow by patient 
induction, repeated in many cases, to a full observation 
of the real phenomena of life. In this ‘way we shall 
ascertain how the processes of growth and education 
actually go on, what is the order of progress in those 
processes, and how they vary under the several condi- 
tions and circumstances which nature and art may 
supply. On the other hand, we may mount at once to 
the stand-point of the broadest observation, from which 
we see, not the individual and his personal peculiarities, 
but man as a broad and many-sided humanity, man and 
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his surroundings, man and nature, man and society, man 
and God. From this second point of view, we shall 
gain our only proper vision of the grander relations, re- 
sponsibilities, and possibilities of human life. Here the 
whole man reveals himself, and we see in marked out- 
line the real nature, ends, and uses of the human facul- 
ties. In the final solution of our educational problems, 
we may need to hold in mind both sets of facts. The 
essential conditions of these problems are found in 
neither sect alone. The faculties to be educated are 
found in the individual. The aims, directions, and uses 
of education are to be sought in society. The modern 
questions or questionings in regard to education may 
be roughly grouped into these three great divisions: 
First— Preliminary and fundamental inquiries into the 
nature and educability of the human mind. Second— 
Questions concerning the instruments and methods of 
education. 7hird—The grand aims and possible scope 
and uses of education. Three great questions press 
upon us at the present hour. The first is—“‘Is our 
educational system wide enough, active enough, ad- 
vanced enough to keep its hold upon the people and the 
age? Are we up to the times?” Second—*Is this 
educational system fitted to help the great minds of the 
age to promote the scientific, political, social, and re- 
ligious progress of mankind?” Finally—“ Is our edu- 
cational system strong enough, wise enough, and pure 
enough to serve as a safe leader of the age?” In the 
great struggles that must yet come upon us between 
science and religion, between one form of politics and 
another, are our schools doing the work necessary to 
secure for us such a leadership as will secure the 
triumph of good government over anarchy and political 
chaos? 
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THIRD DAY.— Frinay, Juty goth, 1875. 


Friday morning’s session commenced with devotional 
exercises, conducted by Rev. C. A. STAPLEs. 

Mr. Joun D. PuILsrick, of the committee on the 
New-England Fournal of Education, recounted in brief 
the action which has resulted in the disestablishment of 
the various educational journals in New England, stat- 
ing that the ¥ournal of Education had met so far with 
success beyond the expectations of the most sanguine, 
and offered a resolution that the Institute commend this 
journal to the favorable consideration of instructors 
throughout the country, which was passed, and the ad- 
visory committee was continued for another year. 

Rev. DanreL LEACH presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations for officers for the ensuing year. 

T. W. BICKNELL suggested that the list presented ig- 
nored entirely a large working force of the teachers of 
New England ; viz., the lady teachers; and he moved 
the report be re-committed, with instructions to place 
the names of ladies on the list of vice-presidents, which 
was passed. 

Mr. WiLit1am H. Lapp, of Boston, moved that the 
report be re-committed, with instructions to report a list 
of five vice-presidents, two of whom should be women. 

Mr. PHILBRICK objected to this strongly, and it was 
withdrawn, and the list re-committed under the motion 
of Mr. Bicknell. 

Mr. PHILBRICK, from the committee on the Centen- 
nial Exposition at Philadelphia, submitted a report 
recommending the passage of the following resolution, 
which was read and passed : 


Resolved. That we recognize in the proposed national 
exposition of education at Philadelphia, an instrument- 
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ality of the greatest value for the promotion of educa- 
tional progress in all parts of the country, and that we 
would earnestly urge upon teachers and upon educational 
authorities the importance of making early and ample 
preparations for sending contributions thereto, in order 
that it may, in the highest degree, serve the purpose 
intended. 


The Committee on Nominations reported back the 
same list of officers as at first reported, stating that 
there was not now sufficient time to make any changes, 
and the officers were elected in accordance with the 
report as follows: 


LIST OF OFFICERS. 


President — Merrick Lyon, Providence, R. I. 

Vice-Presidents — Henry Barnard, Hartford, Conn. ; 
Ariel Parish, New Haven, Conn. ; George B. Emerson, 
Boston, Mass. ; Daniel Leach, Providence, R. I. ; Zal- 
mon Richards, Washington, D. C.; John W. Bulkley, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; David N. Camp, New Britain, Conn. ; 
John D. Philbrick, Boston Mass.; Ebenezer Hervey, 
New Bedford, Mass. ; Henry E. Sawyer, Middletown, 
Conn. ; D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass. ; A. P. Stone, Spring- 
field, Mass.; John Kneeland, Boston, Mass.; B. G. 
Northrop, New Haven, Conn. ; T. W. Valentine, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. ; Joseph White, Williamstown, Mass. ; Charles 
Hammond, Monson, Mass. ; Samuel S. Greene, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; John W. Dickinson, Westfield, Mass. ; 
Samuel W. Mason, Boston, Mass. ; A. A. Miner, Boston, 
Mass.; Albert Harkness, Providence, R. I.; David 
Crosby, Nashua, N. H.; A. J. Phipps, West Medford, 
Mass. ; George T. Littlefield, Boston, Mass.; Elbridge 
Smith, Boston, Mass. ; F. F. Barrows, Hartford, Conn. ; 
A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass.; Warren Johnson, 
Augusta, Me.; James S. Barrell, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
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Wm. G. Collar, Boston Highlands, Mass. ; C.O. Thomp- 
son, Worcester, Mass.; D. W. Jones, Boston, Mass. ; 
B: F. Tweed, Boston, Mien ; A. P. Marble, Worcester, 
Mass. ; E. A. Hubbard, Fitchburg Mass. ; H. O. Ladd, 
Plymouth, N. H. ; A: C. Perkins, Exeter, N. H. ; Thomas 
W. Bicknell, Boston, Mass. ; W. E. Eaton, Boston, Mass.; 
A. D. Miner, North Adams, Mass.; M. C. Stebbins, 
Springfield, Mass. ; C. V. Spear, Pittsfield, Mass. ; Au- 
gustus Morse, Hartford, Conn.; Augustus D. Small, 
Salem, Mass. ; J. W. Symonds, Concord, N. H.; Wil- 
liam F. Deadivary, Cambridge, Mass. ; J. B. Rebiaom, 
Tilton, N. H.; F. W. Tilton, Newport, R. I.; G. T. 
Fletcher, Suitien Me. ; Horace M. Willard, Montin, 
Mass. ; L. W. Russell, Providence, R. I.; D. W. Hoyt, 
Renebiowen R. I.; T. B. Stockwell, Providence, R.L; 
Josiah Stearns, Boston, Mass. 

Secretary —J. W. Webster, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Secretary—J. Milton Hall, Providence, R. 1. 

Treasurcr—George A. Walton, Westfield, Mass. 

Counselors —J. C. Greenough, Providence, R. L.; 
M. G. Daniell, Boston Highlands, Mass. ; W. A. Mowry, 
Providence, R. I. ; Edward Conant, Randolph, Vt. ; J.G. 
Dearborn, Manchester, N. H.; C. P. Rugg, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; W. N. Rice, Middletown, Conn.; I. N. 
Carleton, New Britain, Conn.; Hiram Orcutt, West 
Lebanon, N. H.; Samuel Thurber, Syracuse, N. Y. ; 
Thomas Tash, Lewiston, Me. ; C. C. Rounds, Farming- 
ton, Me.; A. J. Manchester, Providence, R. I. 


The report of the Treasurer, G. A. Walton, of West- 
field, showing a balance in the Treasury of $212.50, was 
presented, read, and accepted. 


This finished the business of the Institute, and atten- 
tion was turned to the papers to be presented, 
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Miss Anna C. Brackett, of New York, read the first 
paper of the day, on the “ Relation of the Meaical and 
the Teachers’ Professions.” 

After a recess of ten minutes, Prof. GREENE, of Brown . 
University, spoke upon “ Zhe /lace and work of Acade- 
mies in our System of Education.” 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, Mass., then read a 
paper entitled, “* What Next in the Common Schools?” 

At 12 o’clock, a paper was read by President PorTER, 
of Yale College, upon “ CZussical Study and Instruction.” 


EXCURSION, DINNER, ETC. 


At 1 p.m., the Institute adjourned to the steamer 
Canonicus, and nearly all of the mcmbers, with invited 
guests, embarked for a trip down Narragansett Bay, 
stopping at Rocky Point for a shore dinner, where a 
company of about 600 teachers and their friends sat 
down to one of Humphrey’s best “ Rhode-Island. clam- 
bakes.” Baked clams, chowder, baked fish, etc., rapidly 
disappeared before the hungry multitude, who showed 
equal skill in the school of physics as of metaphysics, 
and the huge piles of clam-shells left as the waiters’ por- 
tion of the banquet, testified to the presence of a remark- 
ably 4tterary (literary) company. 

When dinner was finished, Dr. Lyon called the meet- 
ing to order, and the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions was read and accepted. It is as follows: 

WHEREAS, Some misapprehension has existed as to 
the true sphere and work of the National Bureau of 
Education : 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Instruction, 
while regarding the maintenance and management of 
public schools as solely the work and duty of the several 


States, regards the “ National Bureau of Education” as 
a most important and efficient agency for the improve- 
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ment of public schools and the advancement of educa- 
tion throughout the whole country. Though assuming 
no authority and exercising no dictation in any State, 
simply as an advisory agency, as a common medium of 
‘ communicating and a source of information, it has 
already proved to be of great practical utility to the 
whole country. Besides its extensive correspondence 
with the friends of education in all parts of the land, its 
prompt and judicious answers to the manifold questions 
of teachers and school officers of every State and city, 
and almost every large town of the country, its circulars, 
papers, and reports have supplied the information greatly 
needed by the friends of education. Familiar with the 
wants of each State, and with the results of various 
methods and systems, the Commissioner has become 
their valued counselor. 

Resolved, That education should hold a prominent 
place in the Centennial Exposition, as it did at the Ex- 
positions of Paris and Vienna, and that the efficient 
supervision of the National Bureau of Education is in- 
dispensable to the successful representation of our 
American educational systems and institutions at Phila- 
delphia. Though American schools have been our 
pride and boast, we shall meet in this respect in humili- 
ating disappointment and failure, without such thorough- 
ly organized preparation and supcrvision of the Educa- 
tional Department at the Exposition as the National 
Bureau only can secure. 

Resolved, That a committee of this body, consisting 
of one member from each State here represented, be 
appointed to memorialize Congress in favor of the lib- 
eral and continued support of the National Bureau of 
Education. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be pre- 
sented to the president and members of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction. for their cordial invita- 
tion to hold our session with them, and for their un- 
wearied efforts to facilitate the purposes of this meeting. 

To the Mayor and citizens of Providence, for their 
cordial welcome and munificent hospitality, and gen- 
erous provision for a most delightful steamboat excur- 
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sion on this beautiful bay, and for our introduction to 
the peculiar Rhode Island institution—a generous and 
most enjoyable clam-bake. 

To President Robinson, for opening to our inspection 
the different departments of Brown University. 

To the proprietors and officers of the hotels and rail- 
ways, who have reduced their fares for the accommoda- 
tion of the members of the Institute. 

To B. W. Hood, and the pupils of the High and 
Grammar Schools of this city, for the excellent singing 
furnished each evening of our session. 


OBITUARY RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Mowry,read the following preambles and resolu- 
tions, which were adopted : 


WHEREAS, Since our last annual meeting, the Hon. 
John Kingsbury, LL.D., one of the founders of this In- 
stitute, who through its entire history up to the day of 
his death was one of its warmest friends and most faith- 
ful and laborious supporters, who had filled various 
offices with fidelity and distinction, whom the Institute 
had honored by its presidency, and who had honored 
the Institute by his dignity, efficiency, and ability in 
presiding over its deliberations, has passed away from 
earth after a long life of singular usefulness and a large 
measure of true success ; therefore, 

Resolved, That in the death of Dr. Kingsbury, the 
Institute has lost an able member, a valuable counselor, 
and a firm friend. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the record of his life, 
one apt to teach, of sound scholarship, of a true heart, 
remarkably disinterested, modest, fearless, learned, and 
diligent, active, and judicious. : 

Resolved, That this Institute hereby express our high- 
est appreciation of his honor, his true manhood, his 
broad and accurate scholarship, his eminent worth as 
‘an educator, his ability, fidelity, and success as ayman 
of business, and the strength, trust, and devotion of his 
character as a Christian. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our deep sympathy 
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with his immediate relatives and wide circle of friends 
in their bereavement. 

Resolved, That we cherish his memory as a precious 
legacy, and we thank God for his noble example and 
useful life. 


WHEREAS, James E. Parker has been removed by 
death from the scene of his earthly labors at the very 
beginning of a life consecrated to our profession ; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That in this dispensation we have lost one 
of our most earnest members, and are reminded that 
the highest: scholarship, the strongest social ties, and 
the promise of the most extensive usefulness, cannot 
avert the inevitable doom to which, by -the fiat of an 
all-wise and merciful Father, we are all subject. 

Resolved, That we tender our sincerest sympathy to 
his afflicted parents in their sad bereavement. 


The afternoon passed off pleasantly in the enjoyment 
of the fine scenery of the beautiful Narragansett Bay, 
in conversation and singing, and nine o’clock found the 
members of the Institute again at the Providence wharf, 
and unanimous in their expression of delight in this 
enjoyable occasion. 


The Institute then adjourned sine die. | 





LECTURE I. 


a , 


What Next in the Common School ? 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO, A.M., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


No “ American institute of instruction” should as- 
semble without a careful overlook of the American . 
common school. For, after all good things possible 
have been said for the academy and the university, the 
American people will be educated chiefly in schools 
free to all comers. The clever argumentation alike of 
the college presidents, the leaders of social caste, and 
the new theological dignitaries against the people’s re- 
solve concerning free education, strikes upon the ear 
like the retreating echoes of a battle fought and won in 
a distant past. The only educational question really 
before the country, to-day, is: The fit organization of 
free instruction for the whole people. How shall we 
select, condense, adjust to each other, the various agen- 
cies now on the ground, that the whole field of educa- 
tional opportunity may become most accessible to every 
American boy and girl ? 

A body of educators like the membership of this as- 
sociation does not require a preliminary discussion of 
facts or details of organization. I shall assume the 
knowledge of the former, and touch briefly on the lat- 
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ter. My aim, to-day,is to present what I regard the 
three essential steps in the final organization of the 
American system of instruction for the whole people. 
These will appear to be: First, the consolidation of our 
agencies for elementary instruction Second, the pro- 
fessional training of teachers. Third, the supplement- 
ing the tax for higher education by private beneficence. 

First: We are confronted with the fact that our na- 
tional arrangements for primary or elementary educa- 
tion are inadequate to the needs of the masses that de- 
sire such instruction. A glance over the whole Union 
reveals the fact that the vast majority of the people, 
now, can be induced to send their children to school 
for a period not exceeding five or six years. It would 
probably be found, on a wide observation and a careful 
estimate, a liberal statement, that a great majority of 
American school children, with due allowance for inter- 
ruptions of all sorts, do not attend any school more 
than five years of their life. A comparatively small 
number of children, even in our more cultivated States, 
are found in school after the age of fourteen ; while in 
our great cities, and the vast regions of the South and 
the West, the child that is kept at his books till the age 
of twelve, has a “liberal education.” The first, and 
indescribably the most important thing to be done next 
is to grapple with this question of the proper organiza- 
tion of elementary education. It is a practical ques- 
tion, quite independent of abstract theories of culture. 
Given the two facts, that the vast majority of American 
children cannot be kept in school more than five or six 
years, and that these children will hold the fate of the 
republic in their hands in twenty years, how can we in 
the most effective and economical manner deal with 
them in school? 
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What we want first, is a new course of study, or a 
model school, wisely adapted to the education of the 
vast majority of American children who can only be 
kept at their books five or six years. And this means 
nothing less than a reorganization of our entire system 
of elementary education, for city and country, so that 
the American elementary school shall be an institution 
complete in itself; not a lifeless limb of a lofty tree, 
shorn away from the trunk ; but a truc people’s school, 
sustained with the definite purpose of doing the best with 
the myriad of children who with difficulty can be kept 
within its walls till the period of graduation. Of course 
I do not ‘urge that the present graded-school system 
shall be destroyed, or that the needs of the minority, 
who will walk the whole twelve years’ course from the 
primary through the high school, be in any way disre- 
garded. I only state the growing conviction of thought- 
ful men in all professions, no less than eminent educa- 
tors, that this mighty army of children, who can come 
to the national feast of knowledge but five or six years, 
shall first be provided for; sit at the first table, be 
waited upon by the best trained servants, and served 
with food most carefully prepared to make good repub- 
lican bone and muscle and blood. This is the first 
point on which the wisdom of the most eminent educa- 
cators, reénforced by the practical experience of the 
ablest men in all professions, should concentrate ; the 
organization of the model American five or six-year 
school ; at once the elementary school and the college 
of nine-tenths of the children of the republic for the 
next twenty years. This is not to be, in its organiza- 
tion, a cast-iron, but a flexible institution. It is not to 
be constructed on any theory of caste-education. It is 
simply a necessity of our present circumstances. Could 
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such a school be put well on its legs in country and 
city, from Maine to California, we might hope to plant 
in the souls of the coming yeneration the seeds of an 
education that would fit them for the tremendous emer- 
gencies of the republic, in the opening years of its sec- 
ond century. 

Such a people’s elementary school would include both 
the sexes in similar methods and equal opportunities. 
Coéducation, before the age of twelve, in public schools, 
must be the accepted national method ; indeed, most 
of the objections to this feature of our public education 
come in after the period when the masses of American 
children are finally outside the school-house. It must 
secure the best possible care of the physical health of 
children. I believe the New-England practice of forc- 
ing infants of five—once it was four— years of age 
into the crowded public schools, a perilous mistake ; 
and greatly prefer the western limit of six years as the 
beginning of school life. 1 have little expectation that 
the kindergarten will be adopted as a portion of the 
common school. Its best methods and suggestions will 
be taken up into the elementary school ; but the Amer- 
ican republican idea is that the best place for a child, 
before the age of six years, is its own home. The 
mothers in America have some rights the schoolmistress 
is bound to respect. They need the education of car- 
ing for their little ones in the family, far more than the 
children need the “ Kindergartner” as a public func- 
tionary. 

This school will make short shrift of the impracti- 
cable notion of educating children, under twelve, to “ in- 
dustrial pursuits.” Possibly a little time may profitably 
be given to the instruction of young girls in sewing. 
But the proposition to use the time of children whose 
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only opportunity of school culture is five or six years, 
in fitting them for an imaginary “ station in life.” will 
not be accepted. If we can awaken the mind, the 
heart, the imagination of the child; put into his soul 
the first elements of knowledge, and into his hands the 
golden clew to guide him on his way toward the real 
education of American citizenship, we can safely leave 
him with Providence and American society to determine 
his final status in the social scale. Little Michael may 
be found, in twenty-five years, making laws for the wise 
men who desired to fit him to carry a hod ; and Bridget 
may preside in a palace, spite of the efforts of anxious, 
high-born ladies to educate her to bea servant. All things 
well taught in such a school will lay the foundation of 
practical life. The moral precepts, there inculcated, 
will enforce the duty of “doing what the hands find to 
do, with all the might,” and teach the growing youth 
“in whatsoever lot he may be found, to be content.” 
But education of classes of people for imagined stations 
in life is not in the line of our republican precedents. 
The mental training of the school will aim to awaken 
the mind and impart the primary element of an Eng- 
lish education, by the most approved methods. And 
when we consider what a wondrous change has come 
over methods of primary instruction, since the old days 
of the “a-b abs ” and the dunce-block, we can under- 
stand there will be time in such a school for the thor- 
ough elementary training in all the branches of knowl- 
edge that can be well apprehended before the age of 
twelve. It will be possible to set the average American 
child well on the way toward becoming a good reader, 
speller, and writer ; to open to him the significance of 
his own language, geography, natural science, and arith- 
metic ; to teach him somewhat of the art of expression ; 
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to stir up a desire for history, especially to fill his soul 
with a patriotic glow fed by such events and principles 
of American history as can be communicated in a nat- 
ural way But the chief aim will be to awaken the 
love of knowledge and train him to the use of his men- 
tal faculties. Once started on the right way, the whole 
world of our new culture is open before the American 
child. If you are going to Boston from Providence, 
one step on the right road is better than a year’s jour- 
ney in the dpposite direction. Many a child in a good 
elementary school has made a better beginning toward 
a good education than the graduate of the university, 
who has spent years in driving out his better human 
nature with a pitchfork under the magnificent name 
of the “higher culture.” 

This school will hold itself bound to attempt the 
awaking and direction of the imagination ; music gym- 
nastics, and drawing, in their simpler elements, will be 
as surely a part of the curriculum of study as the sun- 
shine is a part of the day. ‘To say nothing of the 
practical importance of such accurate training of the 
eye, the hand, and the voice, as these studies imply, 
the school of which they are a vital part differs from 
the ultra practical school where they are not, as a sum- 
mer afternoon in the valley of the Connecticut differs 
from a morning of east wind and March fog in the laby- 
rinth of old Boston. The spiritual atmosphere in 
which children study is as essential as the air which 
they breathe ; and the best use of these esthetic studies 
in the elementary school is the coloring they give to life 
in the school-house. In this direction, the architect 
and the artist will codperate in an improved elementary 
school-house, adapted to the wants of American youth. 
This elementary seminary of the American people 
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will be neither a subsidized parochial school, taught by 
an ecclesiastical “sisterhood” and haunted by the par- 
ish priest, nor a thin-blooded “ secular ” organization, 
constructed on the theory that it is an open question 
whether young America has a spiritual, immortal soul, 
is a child of Almighty God and a vital member of the 
humanrrace. Both these extremes of a sectarian mold- 
ing and a stolid ignoring of the moral and religious 
side of man, in the school-room, will be repudiated by 
the common sense of the republic. The key-note of 
moral training in public schools was struck by our New- 
England fathers, in their organization of the unsectarian 
common school, where the fundamental principles of 
the Christian religion are implied ; Christian morals 
taught by daily precept and embodied by a wise disci- 
pline ; enforced by the judicious use of the holy Bible 
and unsectarian religious literature arranged in the 
school readers. Such instruction may swing over into 
sectarian abuses, now and then ; but the people can be 
trusted to suppress the abuse It may, now and then, 
tread on the corns of an over-sensitive sectarian con- 
science ; but, on the whole, it is better the sectarian 
conscience should cut its corns, than leave the Amer- 
ican common school to ignore the most vital element in 
human culture,—the moral character of the scholar. 
Especially will the chiidren in this school be trained in 
the essential precepts of public morality ;—a branch of 
“religious instruction,” if we may judge by late devel- 
opments, sadly neglected by many of those lofty eccle- 
siastics who afinounce themselves as the infallible spir- 
itual guides of the people. 

This people’s clementary college will give instruction 
exclusively in the English language. The attempt to 
combine any foreign tongue with the language of the 
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country, in primary American education, will only re- 
sult in a general muddle of the infant mind. I know 
all the arguments for cosmopolitan education at the 
public expense ; and have watched the effect of the 
most complete system of this sort of instruction in the 
public schools of a great city, and I never believed so 
little in it as to-day. And, with due respect to our cit- 
izens of foreign birth, I would suggest, that, if this re- 
public welcomes a French or German family to the 
magnificent opportunities of republican life, it is a little 
ungracious in the parents of that household to demand, 
as a natural right, the public education of its children 
in the language of a country it has forever abandoned. 
We shall spend a good deal of money foolishly in this 
attempt to conciliate political demagogues of foreign 
birth, as we shall waste as much more in trying to pla- 
cate the infallible priesthoods of old-world sects ; but, 
in the end, the English language will be the tongue of 
the elementary American school. 

Such an elementary school, with a wise course of 
study anda flexible organization, will inaugurate a new 
era in the education of the American people. It can 
be taken in a carpet-bag and set up in a log-cabin in 
Alabama or Oregon ; it can be expanded to the grand- 
est proportions in the metropolitan city. It will sup- 
plant the diffusive and nerveless mental fumbling in the 
country district school in all the States. It will be 
the greatest achievement of American educational 
genius ; for it cannot be copied from Germany or Great 
Britain or Canada. The man, or the body of men, that 
works in this direction most effectively, will lead the 
van in the crusade against ignorance in the new repub- 
lic. It will not come all at once. But all things are 
drifting that way ; and the sooner such an American 
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elementary school is on the ground and at work, will 
the reconstruction of the republic become an accom- 
plished fact. | 

The second “next step,” in the organization of our 
common school, is the conversion of our elementary 
school teacher from an amateur to a professional char- 
acter. The most dangerous fault of our national edu- 
cation is the frightful incompetency of multitudes of the 
the teachers. Our present army of public school ser- 
vants is scarcely able to handle the primitive machinery 
now on the ground ; and the attempt to work sucha 
national elementary school as I have suggested, with 
them, would be equivalent to the proposition to open a 
new metropolitan hotel] with servants drafted from a 
Southern plantation. The country schools are now the 
greatest sufferers from this wholesale incompetency of 
their instruction. These schools, where the children are 
most favorably placed fora natural method of handling, 
are too often at the mercy of any young woman who 
will consent to work for the scanty salary of the coun- 
try school-mistress. The waste of time in these schools, 
from sheer pedagogic incapacity, to say nothing of the 
abuse of the physical and spiritual nature of the chil- 
dren, can only be estimated by one whose duty it is to 
examine them, over a wide region and in all parts of 
the country. 

A great deal of the evil of over-study, cramming, 
and consequent destruction to the health of American 
children, in the city schools, is not due to the courses 
of study, or amount of work assigned to the pupil ; but 
chiefly to the blundering incapacity of the teachers. 
I believe, with skilled labor in the teacher’s desk, most 
of our present courses of study are not too difficult for 


the average powers of the children, although they are 
1* 
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sometimes a terrible drag upon the superior minds that 
are compelled to mince their mental steps to keep in 
rank at the average rate of ; rogress. But these, often 
admirable courses of study, compiled from the best re- 
sults of American and European experience, are too 
often so muddled and turned to a destructive routine, 
by the teachers of primary and grammar schools, that 
what should be a pair of wings becomes a pair of fet- 
ters to the helpless child. The partial failure of our 
improved methods: is almost solely due to this great 
difficulty of putting our new wine into old bottles ; the 
bottle is too often rent in the effort to hold the ferment- 
ing life within, and the new wine wasted. This is‘said 
in no spirit of censure or contempt of the multitudes of 
untrained American young women now teaching school. 
They have made prodigious efforts to fill the posi- 
tion into which the providential emergency of a revolu- 
tionary epoch has thrust them unprepared. Many of 
them, with all these disadvantages, have become the 
finest teachers of little children this world has seen. 
Neither would we select the teachers of elementary 
schools as always the most striking examples of failure. 
Perhaps the most signal instances of incapacity in our 
public instruction are found among the young men ; 
graduates of colleges ; who, without even a day’s expe- 
rience in the profession, are so often placed in the re- 
sponsible post of grammar or high-school master. Too 
often they are there only to earn the money to study a 
profession which already enyrosses their best thoughts 
and leisure hours. They have probably witnessed, in . 
the average college professor, the most blundering and 
ineffective of all methods of instruction. Their college 
diploma is a temptation to despise the valuable experi- 
ence and superior consecration of the young women 
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who serve, at a strange contrast of wages, under them. 
Nowhere is a thorough professional training more im- 
peratively demanded than in the masters of our gram- 
mar and high schools ; to say nothing of some who as- 
sume the lofty title of principal of a normal college. 
This professional class of trained teachers must be 
chiefly formed in our elementary schools. It baffles 
the wisdom of an educational Solomon, to untangle the 
knots in the souls of children who have been vexed till 
the age of twelve by incompetent teachers ; and the man 
or woman who can succeed with children up to that 
age commonly nceds only a larger culture and experi- 
ence to fill the professor’s chair. In the present con- 
dition of affairs, our chicf instrument is the training 
school for elementary teachers. In every town or vil- 
lage containing a high or superior grammar school, the 
girl-graduates can be carried through a year’s course of 
instruction in methods of teaching, using an ordinary 
primary school for practice. The only essential condi- 
tion of success is that the best teacher in the community 
shall be appointed to the most delicate post of princi- 
palship of that school. In due time our State normal 
schools will rise above the present annoying necessity 
of giving a year’s academical instruction before their 
‘pupils come in sight of the work before them ; and, 
with the addition of a complete practice department, 
will be able to furnish the fit persons to preside over 
these numerous training schools in towns and villages. 
Already this good work is well begun. Its finest 
results are seen in the State of New York, and those 
portions of the West which still rely on New York for 
executive talent. The training school, as it is known 
in the most enlightened of our cities beyond the Hud- 
son, is the greatest American invention yet in public 
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school economy. Its complete establishment is still 
delayed in New England by the ignorant prejudice of 
large numbers of parents, against what they call “ exper- 
imenting with their children.” This prejudice, indus- 
triously fostered by a class of our present masters, will 
vanish on a fair trial of the system. The “ experiment- 
ing” of which our New-England parents ought to be 
fearful is the sort established among us by time-honored 
usage ; the annual shooting into our primary and gram- 
mar schools, of a multitude 6f young girl-teachers, not 
often with the culture of an ordinary high school, to 
blunder about among these little ones, treading on their 
souls, either without guidance or under the despotic 
control of men whose superintending power culminates 
in the ability to force work from incompetent workers. 

And along with this we need a reform in our county 
and State institutes and conventions, which could easily 
be made far more valuable in a professional way than 
at present. Especially should every corps of teachers, 
in city or country, be brought under a system of occa- 
sional instruction at home. by which the wisdom and 
skill of the superior workers, under the direction of 
superintendents or school committees, could be made 
available for the improvement of all. And, in due 
time, I am confident that every American university 
will establish a department of instruction in which the 
fundamental principles of pedagogics, as expounded 
by the great masters of the noblest of human arts, will 
be handled by professors who “know of what they 
affirm ”? 

The final next step in the organization of American 
popular education will be the supplementing of the 
funds of our advanced public schools by private benefi- 
cence, thus giving to all such institutions a permanence 
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they do not now possess. I do not propose to argue 
the right of the sovereign American people to tax itself 
for the support of a free system of education superior 
to the elementary training already described. If half 
that is claimed for that higher education is true, it is 
one of the prime necessities of our American order of 
society and government ; and the general taxation for 
its support is not a hatdship to any class. We may 
well leave this point where the judicial mind of Chief- 
Justice Shaw long ago placed it. The reasoning against 
the expediency of enforcing this right has its roots in 
an idea of society which destroys our entire system of 
American free instruction. There is no better test of 
the necessity of an American system of free higher in- 
struction than the experience of the State of New York. 
For two hundred and fifty years that great common- 
wealth, the home of the most intensely aristocratical 
American tendencies, fought against the establishment 
of free high schools and colleges for girls and boys. 
The arguments against this, so popular, to-day, in the 
exclusive circles of New England, are the commonplaces 
of the old New-York objections to free high schools, 
gone to seed. The result is seen in the recent estab- 
lishment of the free high and normal school for girls in 
the city of New York, as a public necessity in the edu- 
cation of teachers for the public schools; the best 
American system of State normal seminaries ; and the 
admission of women to the Cornell University. The 
American people have decided that all the opportunity 
for culture shall be freely offered to every American 
youth ; and the only question now up is the most eco- 
nomical and effective organization of such instruction. 
But it is one thing to vote a great system of advanced 
schools on paper, and another thing to hold our com- 
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munity up to the taxation necessary to support a style 
of instruction that shall make them worthy exponents 
of the best popular advanced education. At present 
the whole upper region of our public education is lan- 
guishing from indifferent support. A _ village high 
school, presided over by a third-rate amateur farmer, or 
broken-down clergyman, at the wages of a skilled me- 
chanic ; city high schools, mainly taught by advanced 
grammar-school teachers, at salaries that will not enable 
them to live in a respectable boarding-house and dress . 
in seemly style ; normal scho Is, whose teachers are 
paid at rates even less adequate, and sometimes forced 
to borrow money on pay-day to appease the washer- 
woman ; State universities and technical schools, de- 
pendent on the whims of such legislatures as some- 
times drift into the State house, for a hand-to-mouth 
existence ; public libraries, meagerly supported, and a 
popular lecture system in ruins ;—this is not the enter- 
tainmeat of the higher education, to which we were 
invited. 

The way out of this dilemma is found in an appeal to 
the people to re-inforce the public tax for the higher ed- 
ucation, by additional private endowments for all classes 
of upper schools And one of the most useful missions 
now would be a crusade through America, to persuade 
our men of wealth to endow these public institutions 
for higher education. A village high school can thus 
be placed on a foundation that will bring the best in- 
struction home to the children of the most retired com- 
munity. Our city high schools can thus be enabled to 


command the highest teaching talent be supplied with 
ample buildings, libraries, and apparatus ; and encour- 


aged to sustain courses of useful lectures on science, 
history, literature, for the public. The State normal 
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schools, in this way alone, can become universities in 
the art of teaching; centers of life and power. The 
State universities will then no longer watch the election 
returns with a trembling apprehension, but will be able 
to outride political storms; and our public libraries 
would increase and multiply, till the best literature of 
the world would be accessible to every community. 

I am aware of the stock arguments by which the 
agents of sectarian academies and feeble colleges resist 
such appropriation of private fund. for public control. 
But after a careful observation of the results of private 
donations to such schools, especially in the Middle and 
Western States, during the past twenty years, I am sat- 
isfied that an average American community is a far 
safer depository for a fund consecrated to the free higher 
education of its own children, than any ordinary board 
of private directors. Could .the history of the misap- 
propriation, whimsical use, or utter waste of numberless 
collegiate, academical, or private funds through the new 
portion of our country, during the last two generations, 
be written out, it would startle our practical men of 
wealth, and they would hasten to place their benefac- 
tions where the whole people would be responsible for 
their control, and the whole community share in their 
use. And surely, if there can be any laudable ambi- 
tion, it is to leave a name to a great, free, public school 
library or lectureship, that shall be a well of water 
springing up for the perennial refreshment of the whole 
people, through all the generations to come. 
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Organization of School Faculties. 





BY SAMUEL ELIOT, LL.D., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





If there is one thing above all others on which teach- 
ers are agreed, it is the value of the personal element in 
teaching. Everybody admits -that the influence of the 
man or the woman upon the boy and the girl transcends 
all impressions of books or systems. Before these can 
act—before a book can make its mark, or a system work 
out its results, the breath of life must enter them from 
the living mind. Mind alone trains mind, character 
alone forms character ; and whatever be the instruments 
through which they are felt, they, and they only, are 
really felt. 

Do we who are, or ought to be, exerting this influ- 
ence, appreciate its effect upon ourselves? We cannot 
move others without being moved. We cannot stir our 
pupils to new thoughts or fresh effort without feeling 
the returning impulse from them. To see their eyes 
brighten, is to have a new vision of our own. To watch 
their nature as it grows, is to grow with them. I donot 
mean merely that sympathy with them, like sympathy 
with any who surround us, sets back from those who re- 
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ceive it to those who give it. I mean more than this. 
The real impression made upon others reacts upon 
ourselves, and helps us, in proportion as they are helped, 
to clearer views and better lives. 

For the sake of the teacher, therefore, as well as of 
the taught, this personal influence should have free 
play. Whatever contracts it, is a two-fold contraction 
to him. It limits his action upon his pupils ; it limits 
their action upon him. To them it leaves very little 
action possible. Such as comes with groping through 
a lesson, the darkness sometimes lifting, but soon clos- 
ing in again, one’s steps all uncertain, and one’s ends 
all unknown,—this activity, indeed, remains, but in nine 
cases out of ten it might as well cease for all the good 
that comes of it. 

Fortunately for our schools, and for all belonging to 
them, there are no fatal obstacles in the way of the per- 
sonal element in teaching. Our committees favor it, 
our teachers practice it, and our pupils profit by it; 
every one profits by it more or less, according to his 
opportunities. Yet, much as we think of it, we do not 
imagine it to be as full or as powerful as it might be. 
Indeed, the more we think of it, the less shall we be 
satisfied with its development. Potentially, it is the 
lever to move the school-world ; actually, it moves only 
this spot or that, and the great mass stands still. Is it 
because of obstacles which, though not as serious as 
they might be, are yet serious enough to require careful 
consideration? Let us think over some of them. 

To make himself thoroughly felt, the teacher must be 
in possession of all the powers natural.to his office. His 
mastery of the plan he is to work by, his control of the 
instruments he is to work with, his direction of courses 
and methods, ought to be as nearly independeut as is 
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consistent with due subordination to a common system. 
“ They call me absolute,” said the Russian Emperor 
Alexander to an English Quaker who was urging some 
great measure upon him, “but I have little power to do 
what I see to be right.” Teachers are not absolute, 
and ought not to be ; but they ought to have a great 
deal of power to do what they think right. Anything 
that takes this power from them, or lessens it to a de- 
gree at all approaching powerlessness, is a wrong to 
them, and to all connected with them. It has the 
direct effect of fretting them—perhaps of discouraging 
them ; it has the indirect effect of lowering their stand- 
ards, and making them contented with being on good 
terms with those above them, or those below them. 
When popularity, so called, takes the place of independ- 
ence, the teacher is doomed. What, then, are the func- 
tions to which he is entitled? _ 

The management of schools is easily divisible into 
the administrative and the educational. Under the 
first head come the establishment of schools, the erec- 
tion of school-buildings, the election and payment of 
teachers and others in school-service. These are mat- 
ters in which teachers, as such, are not concerned — in- 
deed, not entitled to handle. They belong to adminis- 
trative bodies, municipal or school boards, according to 
the laws or usages of different communities. Under 
the second head—the educational—come instruction 
and discipline in all their relations, courses and exer- 
cises, studies and text-books, examinations, terms and 
vacations, the care of scholars, individually, and in 
all the detail which individual treatment involves. 
These are personal matters, every onc of them, enter- 
ing into the character and life of both teacher and 
pupil, and demanding a personal consideration which 
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administrative boards are generally unfitted to attempt. 
Habitually and necessarily absent from the schools, un- 
acquainted with many of the teachers and most of the 
scholars, they are but poorly qualified to deal with in- 
* _ terests requiring a degree of familiarity which they can 
seldom attain. One must be on the spot, in the midst 
of teachers and learners, looking them in the face, fol- 
lowing their labors from day to day, understanding their 
strong points and their weak ones, before he can suc- 
ceed in laying out or executing a thoroughly good sys- 
tem of school-education. This is not to be done at a 
distance, however well-disposed or well-trained the 
members of a committee or board may be. A good 
pilot does not steer his ship from the shore: he comes 
aboard, stands with the captain and the crew, watches 
the sails as they fill, and the prow as it turns, before he 

can lay a strong and steady hand upon the helm. 
Something of this incongruity between ‘the constitu- 
tion and the action of school committees has long been 
provided against. Sensible that they could not really 
fulfill the educational duty assigned to them, our com- 
mittees have transferred more or less of it to superin- 
tendents or commissioners, chosen, as a general rule, 
from the teachers of their districts, and bringing the 
experience and sympathy acquired in teaching to bear 
upon the work intrusted to them. The trust has been 
nobly discharged. From one side of the country to the 
other, a long line of improvements in old institutions, 
mingling with institutions altogether new, bears witness 
to the school-superintendence of the last quarter of a 
century. It shows the wisdom of calling upon teachers 
to do teachers’ work ; it proves that education needs 
exactly what every yreat interest needs, namely, the 
practical efficiency of those who have been trained in it, 
and who can turn their training to its advantage. 
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But while confessing our obligations to the superin- 
tendents who have labored in our behalf, it is not un- 
grateful in us to doubt their being equal to the educa- 
tional management of the schools in its completeness. 
In becoming superintendents, they cease to be teachers ; 
they are no longer on the same ground where they 
stood before, and where, as I have ventured to assert, it 
is best for our educational managers to stand. They 
are in an office whose functions are not merely educa- 
tional, but largely administrative ; and though they have 
shown themselves thoroughly competent to do what 
they have had to do, they have not had to do some of 
the things which our schaols need to have done. From 
the very nature of the case—from the two-fold charac- 
ter of the labors committed to them—from the fact that 
they are administrators as well as educators, they are, 
at least to some extent, disqualified for the purely edu- 
cational details of which teachers, and teachers alone, 
are the natural masters. It is therefore to teachers that 
I would have these details transferred. 

Can we persuade our school committees to transfer 
them? Why not? There is an example for them to 
follow, and one which has worked well for generations 
in another sphere of education. The corporations and 
trustees of our colleges have been content with admin- 
istrative authority ; they have confined themselves to 
the material interests of their institutions, to the 
finances, the buildings, and the appointments, which 
they have found a very sufficient charge. With the 
cares of education, general or particular, they have had 
neither inclination nor leisure to interfere, except in ap- 
proving measures originated among the teachers, or in 
sending visiting committees upon shadowy rounds of 
inspection. The college teacher is allowed to teach in 
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the fullest sense. He and his associates in the faculty 
lay out the broad lines, and then fill them in with all 
desirable light and shade. It is for him and them to 
determine on what terms students shall be received and 
retained, through what pursuits they shall be carried 
forward, what books they shall use, what laws they shall 
keep, what honors shall be given, or what denied. 
Thus his office incl: des all the powers which he consid- 
ers requisite to its efficiency. He has no fear of being 
hampered in it, no misgiving that his experience will be 
wasted, no feeling that, do what he will, his work is 
never done. 

Why should not school teachers be equally tree? 
Why should not the confidence of their committces in 
them be equally generous? I can conceive of but one 
reason to the contrary, and that merely of organization. 
A college is an independent unit. A school in our 
public system is not. It is one of a series, linked with 
others of the same kind, if not of the same degree, and 
it cannot be separated from them without mortal injury. 
We cannot, therefore, give the educational control of a 
school to its own teachers exclusively. We cannot call 
them, like the professors of a college, to a faculty of 
their own. Independence of that sort would be no 
boon to them, or to the system of which they form a 
part ; it would be not so much independence as isola- 
tion, soon to be followed by decline. Neither would it 
be practicable, in treating the schools of a district or 
city as one, to turn the whole body of their teachers into 
a faculty for all the schools. ‘This would at once prove 
unwieldy and uséless. ‘To such management as this 
the present system would be a thousand times preferable. 

But there is an organization, I think, under which 
the schools would be kept tozether, even more closely 
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than they now are, and managed, educationally, with 
much greater efficiency. 

The teachers, as a body, might be allowed to nomi- 
nate some of their number as their representatives, and 
from those nominated the school committee might elect 
not less than ten or more than twenty, to form a school 
faculty. Wherever annual elections of teachers could 
be dispensed with, the members of the faculty might be 
appointed to serve for at least three years, one-third re- 
tiring every year. This would insure permanence to 
the faculty, and yet give an opportunity to call in 
new members and keep up the interest and confidence 
of the entire body of teachers. The faculty would bear 
the same relation to the school committee as is borne 
by a college faculty to a board of trustees. If its chair- 
man were the superintendent of schools, he would be in 
a position to assist its work and to connect it with the 
work of the school committee. It would sustain a rela- 
tion to the schools and their members like that of a col- 
lege faculty to the professors and students of its institu- 
tion. It would have authority over instruction and dis- 
cipline in all their parts. It would decide upon the in- 
troduction of new branches and the lopping of old ones, 
the expansion and contraction of studies, the choice of 
books, instruments, and methods, the standards of ad- 
mission and promotion, rewards and punishments, hours, 
sessions, and holidays— in short, the daily life of the - 
school from month to month, and year to year. Subject 
at all times to the supervision of the committee and re- 
sponsible for executing the rules adopted by that body, 
the faculty would be held, as it should be, to a faithful 
discharge of its trust. It would have a codrdinate, not 
supreme, authority. The higher powers of the commit- 
tee would be undisturbed, and exercised within their 
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appropriate sphere, they would be trusted as well as 
obeyed. 

Let us take one or two subjects as tests of the organ- 
ization which we are considering. Suppose the studies 
of the schools were under the control of a school fac- 
ulty ; what would follow? What change for the better 
might reasonably be anticipated ? I think that, after com- 
paring notes, and bringing their experience and that of 
the teachers whom they represented to a focus, it would 
be plain enough to them that our school courses could 
be improved. Some general principles would be taken 
as a foundation ; such, for instance, as teaching in the 
early years whatever the majority of our children 
most need, leaving to the later years to meet the wants 
of the minority. Teachers know better than others, and 
public-school teachers better than other teachers, that 
children need to be graded not only according to their 
capacities, but also according to their opportunities ; 
that some pupils are for a year only, most of them for 
a few years at the best, and that every moment of this 
stinted training is to be husbunded. Could teachers 
be united or represented in a faculty, and allowed to 
carry out their convictions, they would soon transfer 
some of the studies of the higher schools to the lower, 
in a more elementary form ; for they know that thou- 
sands of children in the lower schools will not pass into 
the higher, and that what they do not’learn where they 
are will never be learned elsewhere. Another general 
principle will be the basis of other changes. Teachers, 
and teachers in public schools especially, see daily 
proofs of the necessity of continuing a study when once 
begun. If it isa branch connected with other branches, 
so that the later growth depends upon the vitality of 
the earlier, then there is all the more reason for taking 
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care that the earlier is kept in thoroughly good condi- 
tion. Such a study as reading, for example, would 
never be crowded out of a higher course by any thought- 
ful teachers. They would be thankful to have it well 
begun in the lowér, but the better the beginning the 
better still they would think the continuance should be ; 
for they know how their pupils mature, and how matu- 
rity calls for additional exercise in such pursuits as de- 
pend upon it for any degree of perfection. The older 
the boy or the girl, the more widely and thoroughly 
trained in other things, the better readers they may be- 
come, if they are kept at reading in their schools. Nor 
can there be a teacher to shrink from such instruction 
as this, knowing how important an acquisition it is to 
every period and in every circumstance of life—how it 
may make success more successful, how it may soften 
failure, minister to sickness and suffering, and help us 
in almost every effort to help others or ourselves. Such 
general principles might be mui-.dlied. They are fa- 
miliar, however, to those whom I address, and it is 
their very familiarity which makes one confident that 
teachers would readily act upon them in laying out the 
studies of our schools. 

Closely connected with studies are the examinations 
which we have to hold in them. Here, too, teachers, if 
left to themselves, would at least attempt some altera- 
tions. They are aware how little confidence can be 
placed in an examination as the test of individual 
pupils ; how ofteri it brings audacious ignorance to the 
front ; how often it leaves modest knowledge in the 
background. They know how simply, as well as how 
carefully, papers should be prepared ; how the thought 
as well as the memory of the scholar is to be tried; 
how his work or hers is to be judged ; through what 
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errors on the surface the truth at the bottom is to be 
reached ; by what scales the mind in the answers, as 
well as the answers themselves, is to be weighed. 
Teachers can decide, moreover, better than others as 
to the times and seasons of examination, the day on 
which it should begin, the day to which it should con- 
tinue. More, far more, depends upon fixing the right 
date, and taking the proper number of hours for exam- 
inations, than any but actual teachers would readily be- 
lieve. ‘To them, therefore, examinations might be com- 
mitted more trustfully than has been the wont in public 
schools. 

Some broad and beneficent results would follow the 
organization of school faculties. A greater unity would 
be promoted among our schools. Instead of being left 
to themselves, school by school, or grade by grade, they 
would be moulded into a common system. Their close 
connection would give them the same advantages which 
have been derived throughout the whole range of edu- 
cation, from the comparative harmony of these latter 
days. Nothing has given our higher institutions a 
greater efficiency, or a stronger hold upon public opinion, 
than their confessed relations to the institutions below 
them. We are interesting ourselves as a people more 
and more in the universities of the country, not for the 
sake of the universities alone, but for that of the colleges 
and schools to which they minister, down to the very 
lowest grade. And as the universities gain by their * 
affiliation with the schools, so the schools gain by theirs 
with the universities ; and in nothing more than in see- 
ing that their cause is one. Just in the same way will 
the schools profit among themselves by learning that 
they are all sisters of the same family, one older, an- 
other younger; one learning the alphabet, another 
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studying the stars, but each boun to the other, each 
ministering to the other in ways as multiple and yet as 
single as the human mind. Such, I believe, will be one 
of the consequences, if the representatives of our 
schools are gathered at the same board and intrusted 
with the same charge. 

Another, will be the increased stability of teachers in 
their calling. Just as a college professor is encouraged 
to stay where he is, by feeling that he possesses the 
powers proper to his professorship, so the school 
teacher will be kept in his place by its being properly 
constituted. The rolling-stone period is passing away. 
We need but a few well-directed measures to end it al- 
together ; and one of these is making the teacher’s office 
complete. This is particularly true of our women 
teachers. We find fault with them sometimes for being 
in the schools at all—sometimes for staying there so 
short a time ; and yet what would the schools be without 
them? When I witness, as I do every day in term- 
time, the self-denying labors of women who teach, 
their desire and their capacity to do their work to its 
utmost, I wish I could give them some of the power 
that I have—more indeed than I have —-in the educa- 
tional work which owes so much to their devotion. 
Let them be represented ; let them be representatives in 
our school faculties, if we have any, and the faculties 
and the schools will be gainers every way. 

But the great result of all which I should hope for, were 
school faculties organized, would be the increase of per- 
sonal influence. Freed from restraints unnecessarily put 
upon them, not only seeing what should be done, but 
able to do it—more efficient, more hopeful, more spon- 
taneous, our teachers, men or women, would act with 
fresh energy. Each one of them would have a fairer 
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field, and cach, I believe, would sow it more boldly, to 
reap from it more abundantly. I have not been plead- 
ing for their prerogative, but for their influence. To 
clear the way for this is to clear the way for a better 
education than our schools have yet given. The teach- 
er’s right is not to authority, but to ministry. What he 
can do for others, what he has individual power to do, 
he is justified in claiming official power todo Service 
is his calling, service his inspiration, 
“ The master-light of all our seeing.” 

Canning once said it is not the harness, but the 
horses that draw the chariot. Yet the case with which 
the horses do their work, perhaps the very work itself, 
depends upon fitting their harness to it and to them. 
Whatever the shortcoming of our schools may be, let 
it not be ascribed to the clumsiness with which they 
are organized ; for, of all defects, those of organization 
are the most easily remedied. 
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The Place and Work of Academies in our 
System of Education. 








BY SAMUEL 8S. GREENE, LL.D., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





The term Academy had its origin in the time of Plato. 
It was first applied to the school of philosophy of which 
he was the head. He and his followers held their con- 
ferences in the garden or grove of one Academus—and 
hence the name. 

Since that time the term has been used with a wide 
range of application ; yet, during the medizval period, 
it denoted almost without exception, an association of 
ripe scholars who combined for the purpose of promot- 
ing the interests of some art or science. It was nota 
school for the discipline and instruction of untutored 
boys, like our high schools, private schools, or technical 
schools. It was an association of learned men, profi- 
cients in some favorite art or science. Their gather- 
ings were for the advancement of opinions and views 
which ripe scholarship alone could put forth. These 
academies were established sometimes by government, 
sometimes by voluntary association. In ancient times 
the chief exercises were oral discussions or conferences ; 
in later times they consisted of papers upon some se- 
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lected or appointed topic, to be read and published in 
the transactions of the association. In this sense, the 
American Institute of Instruction is an Academy, and 
as such has done invaluable work in the advancement 
of the theory and practice of education. Long may it 
continue to receive contributions from men such as 
Wayland, Pierpont, Mann, Bailey, Carter, Page, and 
hosts of others whose examples and inspiring thoughts 
remain, though their voices will be heard no more 
among us. 

From the time of Plato to the present we have had 
Academies of Science, Academies of the Fine Arts, and 
Academies for the promotion of almost every particular 
science or art that has received a name. 

When or by what means the term began to waver 
from its original application is not clear. It seems that 
the Academies at Paris, Stockholm, and Berlin, at 
sometime became, in part, institutions for instruction. 
It is certain that the Dissenters in England, at an early 
period, employed the term for their schools or semi- 
naries of learning. But the Academies of the Dissent- 
ers were schools for higher as well as secondary in- 
struction. John Milton seems first to have given this 
name to his ideal of a seminary. In his famous Tract- 
ate on Education, he says: “The first thing is to find 
out a spacious house and ground about it fit for an 
Academy, and big enough to lodge one hundred and 
fifty persons.” He goes on to say,—* This place should 
be at once both school and university, not needing a 
remove to any other house of scholarship.” His idea 
was that the boy should enter the Academy at twelve, 
and complete his whole course of instruction at twenty- 
one, unless he was to enter upon some special calling. 
The term Academy as used in New England was 
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adopted near the close of the Revolutionary War to 
designate a school of a humbler character,—one whose 
office should be to prepare students for higher institu- 
tions of learning. It is this idea of the Academy which 
I propose to present in this paper. 

First, then, let us seek for the p/ace of the Academy 
as here understood. 

Dividing all instruction into primary, secondary, 
and superior, I place the Academy as a school for sec- 
ondary instruction ; it is a middle school, and answers, 
in part, to the Gymnasium of Germany, or to the great 
public schools of England, such as Rugby, Harrow, 
Eton, and Westminster. It answers to the New-Eng- 
land Grammar School, as were the highest of the 
schools named before the Revolution. That at 
Boston still retains the name of the Latin Grammar 
School. Its place is above those schools which give in- 
struction in the common branches, such as are now 
called primary, intermediate, and grammar schools, and 
below the college, or university as it is falsely called in 
this country. In respect to the first class, it is a 
school for promotion; in respect to the second, a 
school for preparation. It has appropriate limits on 
both sides. 

But the Academy is not the only school which im- 
parts secondary instruction. The private school, the 
normal school, the technical school, and the public 
high school, —all belong to this class _ In order, then, 
to find the exact place of the Academy it will be neces- 
sary to examine the organization, character, aim, and 
spirit of these different schools. 

Of all the above-named schools, the private school 
has the widest range in every respect. It is sometimes 
a sub-primary school —an infant school, to relieve moth- 
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ers of the care of their young children. It is some- 
times a primary school, having simply the character- 
istic and aim of a primary school, and nothing more. 
It is sometimes a school for secondary instruction ex- 
clusively, sometimes for primary and secondary com- 
bined. It is sometimes a school for higher instruction, 
or for all kinds of instruction combined. It comes 
into existence, not by any act of incorporation, not by 
municipal or State authority, but by the voluntary act 
of its teacher or teachers. It has no public recognition, 
as have Academies, high schools, normal schools, or 
technical schools. Yet, it may be made as public as 
its principal chooses to make it. It may be exclusive 
or not, at the will of the teacher. Its courses of study 
may be limited or extended to suit the fancy of its 
founder, or the tastes of its supporters. It controls its 
own terms, determines its own hours of study, makes 
its own classifications, establishes its own rules, and 
may have everything its own way, provided it can find 
patronage enough to sustain it. We have many excel- 
lent private schools doing precisely the same work as 
our Academies, and doing it well, as several eminent 
examples in this city abundantly prove. But private 
schools are not Academies. They lack many elements 
necessary to the latter. The Academy is a public 
school ; the private school, as its name indicates, is not. 
The Academy is under a board of control, to which the 
teachers are responsible ; the private school has no 
such control. The Academy is limited in its range of 
studies ; the private school has no such limits, except as 
circumstances impose them. The Academy, or that 
Academy which this paper advocates, has an endow- 
ment, and is thereby able to place its advantages within 
the reach of all deserving students, however indigent ; 
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the private school has no endowment, and must from 
the necessities of the case depend upon tuition-bills for 
its support. The Academy may be, and often is estab- 
lished in some small town to accommodate an extended 
rural district ; the private school, to prosper, must be 
established in scme populous town or city, and thus be- 
comes practically a local school. The s/irit of the 
Academy is in a high degree cassica/, whereas that of 
the average private school is scientific, in order to meet 
the wants of its patrons. The aim of the Academy is 
mainly to prepare the student for college—that of the 
private school, with the exceptions already mentioned, is 
to meet the wants of the citizens who patronize it. 
The one is calculated to mould public sentiment, while 
the other adapts itself to the sentiments of those who 
support it. 

The normal school imparts secondary instruction ; 
and taking the best types of these schools, { am con- 
vinced that few middle schools can be found which do 
it better. They are public schools, exist mainly by ap- 
propriations from the State, are free to any residing in 
the State, and are usually open to any out of the State, 
who will comply with certain reasonable conditions. 
Why should not these displace Academies altogether ? 
This question is readily answered, when we consider 
the character and aim of the instruction given. Sec- 
- ondary instruction may be divided into ¢/assical and 
scientific, or English. As has already been intimated, 
the classical instruction is limiteé to that which is nec- 
essary to prepare for college. It is the chief aim of 
the Academy to give this kind of secondary instruction. 
On the other hand, it is not the aim of the normal 
school to give classical instruction at all. It may be 


done, and is done in some instances. Neither is it the 
* 
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chief aim of the normal school to give instruction in 
the higher English branches. It must do this whenever 
there is need of it. The grand idea of a normal school 
is to unfold the art of t- aching, and to develop in its 
students the power to teach. But to do this, the sub- 
jects to be taught, and subjects lying beyond them, must 
be so thoroughly mastered as to become perfectly fa- 
miliar. Hence the necessity of secondary instruction. 
It is worthy of note that instruction in normal schools 
is styled Academic when it aims merely to unfold the 
principles of the subject in hand, and Vorma/ when it 
aims to show-in what order, and by what methods they 
should be presented in the act of teaching. Normal 
school instruction, then, differs from Academic not 
merely in its subjects, but in its main purpose. Normal 
schools are not Academies, and never should be. They 
cannot take the place of Academies. 

But what of technical schools? Do they supply the 
place of Academies? They are public schools ; they 
are usually open to all; they are furnished with the 
best facilities—facilities far exceeding, in their peculiar 
line, those of the most thoroughly equipped Academies. 
They are in most cases well-endowed, and scarcely 
without exception, impart a kind of instruction that 
cannot be equaled in the Academy. Indeed, from the 
fact that the student is made to work out the principles 
involved by a resort to the battery, the retort, or the 
anvil, the instruction well deserves the appellation which 
it has already reaeived—that of /aboratory teaching. 
That which the learner acquires by the mere study of 
abstract principles is often only half his own ; that 
which he sees displayed before his eyes by the teacher’s 
own skillful experiments impresses him profoundly ; 
that which his own hands work out, by experiments 
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conducted by himself, is thoroughly wrought into the 
fibres of his being. This last, to a great extent, is the 
teaching in our technical schools. But the aim of this 
instruction is to prepare the student immediately for 
some useful calling—not for a higher course of instruc- 
tion. Our technical schools can but furnish many prac- 
tical hints to the scientific department of our Acade- 
mies. But they could not, without a loss of name and 
charac’er, devote four years of the student’s time to 
the study of Latin and Greek. It would be a palpable 
abuse of the plan and design of such institutions. 

I have now to consider the high school ; and, since 
there are not a few who claim for it the power to supply 
secondary instruction to all, of whatever condition or 
circumstance, its claims deserve careful attention. 
Like the Academy, the high school is a public school ; 
but, unlike the Academy, it is made so by municipal 
and not State enactment. If is a /oca/ school, whereas 


_ the Academy is a public school, open to all of every 


State, city, village, or hamlet throughout the entire 
country. Both are /rve schools—/ree because they give 
that kind of instruction which tends to liberalize the 
mind, setting it free from the bonds of prejudice and 
ignorance ; /ree because they are open to all who com- 
ply with the conditions of admission. And yet there 
is a difference. So far as the pupil is concerned, the 
high school is free to all within the city limits who can 
pass the requisite examination. Rich or poor, high or 
low, he can enjoyits privileges without money and with- 
out price. The expense of his education is paid by a 
tax laid upon all the citizens, whether they have chil- 
dren to educate or not The Academy is open to all 
in the city or out of it who can pass the requisite exam- 
inations, and are able themselves, through their parents 
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or guardians, or by means of a foundation to meet the 
necessary expenses. In the one case there is a tax 
bill, in the other a tuition bill. In the case of the high 
school, the whole property of the city is laid under con- 
tribution for its support, and as I believe justly—though, 
I am aware, many think otherwise. In case of the prop- 
erly endowed Academy, the funds are first laid under 
contribution to lower the price of tuition to a@//, and to 
make it entirely free to the wecessitous, and then what- 
ever remains to defray necessary expenses must take 
the form of tuition bills. Be it remembered, also, that 
he who pays the tuition bill to the Academy, located, it 
may be, in another State, is not exempt from the tax 
bill in his own town or city. In this respect he is in 
the same condition as he who patronizes a private school, 
college, or professional school. 

Thus constituted and thus limited, can the high 
school furnish to the entire community that scientific 
and classical instruction which our first-class Academies 
are now giving? By no means. It is impossible for 
the average high school to awaken that enthusiasm for 
classical learning which the future college course de- 
mands. It is impossible for it to give that attention to 
the details of clas-ical study, which is required to pre- 
pare a young man for college. Originating, as it does, 
from the people, it is but right and just that it should 
furnish that 4nd of education which the people most 
need ; and that is not classical, but scientific, mercan- 
tile, and practical. It is but here and there a boy de- 
velops the taste or aptitude for an extended classical 
course. When such an instance occurs it is doing 
great injustice to the boy himself to keep him in a 
school where there is little or no inspiration, and an un- 
certain guidance in his peculiar line of study. A school 
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whose spirit is eminently classical is needed for him 

Such a school.is the Academy, or the private school es- 
tablished for the explicit purpose of doing the work of 
the Academy. 

True it is that in our large cities there may be two 
high schools,—one for a scientific or mercantile educa- 
tion, and one for a classical. And when public senti- 
ment is equal to it, these two kinds of school, separate 
and distinct, actually exist ; as in Boston, for example, 
where the English High School and the Latin Grammar 
School stand side by side. But these instances are 
rare. In cities of smaller size, as in Providence, for 
example, the one high school maintains two depart- 
ments: the Classical and the English. In such cases 
boys can be well prepared for college ; the appropriate 
work of the Academy is well done. But in cities like 
Worcester, Springfield, Lowell, Concord, and hosts of 
others, the one high school is not divided into depart- 
ments, but may have classes in Latin and Greek, 
mingled with classes in the various higher English 
studies ; and here, in what may be called the true type 
of the high school, arises the objection named above. 
Some of them give excellent classical instruction ; but 
in most of them there is a radical defect. 

But what is to be done for the rural portions of our 
wide country? Are they to have no provisions for sec- 
ondary instruction? Surely they cannot have such 
from high schools. It is but vain talk to urge the plan of 
uniting some four or more townships under a kind of con- 
federate municipality for the purpose of maintaining a 
high school. You all know enough of the jealousies 
of such townships to see an insurmountable obstacle to 
any such arrangement. Even in towns containing large 
villages, it has been found next to impossible to estab- 
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lish a high school, owing to the conflicting claims set 
up by these subordinate communities. 

The only practical way to furnish the needed in- 
struction is to establish at some accessible point a first- 
class Academy. And here arises the question: How 
many such institutions are needed to supply the gen- 
eral want? At the period when public high schools 
were unknown, some seventy-five or eighty years ago, 
Academies, so called, sprang up in great numbers in 
the more flourishing towns of New England. They 
came into existence chiefly by contributions from the 
more wealthy citizens. Sometimes they were incor- 
porated, and sometimes they were not. Frequently 
they were a kind of private school, established in the 
center of some flourishing village, and were often kept 
up only two or three terms in a year. They seldom 
had any funds, and consequently were unable to stand 
the severe trials to which such schools, sooner or later, 
must be subjected. Fi rtunately, in the improvement 
of the public school they have been swept away, or con- 
verted into local high schools. But the permanently 
endowed Academies still remain, nay, are really elevated 
by the change. Not far from the close of the last cen- 
tury, it became very much the fashion for these Acad- 
emies in Massachusetts to apply to the General Court 
for State aid. In a discriminating report made to the 
Legislature in 1797, by a committee, of which Nathan 
Dane, of Beverly, was chairman, it was urged that 
State aid should be withheld unless an Academy had 
an unoccupied territory of at least 30,000 inhabitants. 
If that was the lowest limit before high schools, nor- 
mal schools, and technical schools were established, 
the number of inhabitants warranting an Academy 
should now be greatly increased. Perhaps no rule 
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better than the law of supply and demand can now be 
given One thing seems to be well settled. No Acad- 
emy can flourish for any length of time unless, in its 
periods of adversity, it can fall back upon its endow- 
ment. Those institutions which have had funds at 
their command have survived and flourished, notwith- 
standing the many changes which have come over our 
educational systems. 

The place of Academies in our system of education 
can, then, be clearly stated. They are secondary 
schools of the highest order, established at convenient 
positions to accommodate all classes, whether in city or 
country, with the highest type of classical instruction. 
Very few academies, however, can afford to wholly 
set aside the scientific or English departmen’. I know 
of but one which, from the pressure of classical stu- 
dents, has been able to expend its whole force in pre- 
paring boys for college, and that is Phillips Academy, 
at Exeter, N. H. Within afew years the trustees of 
that school voted to abandon the English department 
altogether.* 

The classical is, and should be, the predominant de- 
partment ; yet the scientific in most of these schools is 
a necessity, and should be vigorously maintained. It 
supplies a real want to many who never go beyond, and 
not unfrequently creates in others who originally in- 
tended to go no farther, a thirst for knowledge which 
nothing but the full classical course can satisfy. 

I will now speak briefly of the work of the Acad- 





* After making this statement at the meeting of the Institute, I 
was informed that. the Adams Academy, at Quincy, Mass., is a 
school for the exclusive preparation of boys for college. . I was 
also informed by the principal of the Exeter Academy, Mr. Per- 
kins, that the trustees have restored the scientific department of 
that school. 
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emy. It is primarily the work of awakening to intel- 
lectual activity and self-reliance the minds of those 
who are just emerging from the period of unquestioning 
trust. It is the work of setting the mind fiee from the 
whims and fancies of carly life. It is the work of cre- 
ating and stimulating the spirit of research. It is the 
work of lifting the mind to a higher plane of thought 
and sentiment. Primary instruction is adapted to the 
mind before it reaches the period of independent 
thought. There is in the life of every one a time 
when the opening vision extends beyond the _hori- 
zon of home-life, and looks with an_ uncertain 
gaze upon scenes as new as they are bewil- 
dering. The sensibilities are awakened, sometimes 
thrilled ; old notions fade ; cherished prejudices crum- 
ble ; ovinions once entertained with a kind of super- 
stitious reverence give way, and in its distraction the 
mind looks up for some one to direct. It is thé.work 
of the Academy to give direction and guidance to the 
mind thus aroused. Who is sufficient for these things ? 
Not the novice ; not the politician ; not the worshiper 
of mammon ; but the experienced educator, — the 
high-toned, Christian gentleman, like the late Dr. Tay- 
lor, of Andover, or the far-famed Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. 
It has been the grand error in the management of too 
many of our Academies, that inexperienced teachers 
have been placed at the head of them. It requires the 
highest order of talent to teach the student just entering . 
upon a higher course of study how to use his mind, 
how to master the problems in science or language 
which will confront him from day to day. It requires 
judgment and a high deyree of discernment, so far to 
predict the future of a boy as to put him upon the right 
course of study. Many a boy sent to the Academy for 
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the purpose of acquiring a higher knowledge of Eng- 
lish studies should be encouraged to enter the classical 
department, and not unfrequently a boy sent directly to 
the classical department should be dissuaded from con- 
tinuing in it because of his incapacity for a high order 
of culture. 

The work of the Academy is eminently the work of 
preparation for college. If possible, a more vigorous 
and thorough training is needed in the preparatory than 
in the college course. He who does not get a complete 
drill in the elements of Latin and Greek in his prepar- 
atory course, will never get it. The work is drill-work 
on the earliest steps in the acquisition of these languages. 

If one who is engaged in another department may 
be permitted to make a suggestion, as to what these early 
steps are, or should be, I should say that there is need 
of associating ‘hought and form by processes far more 
vigorous and effective than those which have prevailed 
in most of our preparatory schools. In all my early 
experience I did not translate Latin or Greek. I first 
destroyed the proposed Latin or Greek sentences by re- 
arranging the words and phrases and clauses, often feel- 
ing amazed that so distinguished an orator as Cicero 
did not know better than indulge in combinations so 
odd and vexatious, — and then I did my best to give 
English words for the foreign words. Of course, the 
result was neither Latin nor English. Even the verbal 
forms had but little power to suggest the shades of 
thought. There was no instinctive and spontaneous 
apprehension of an unfinished past act when my eyes 
met Scribebat, monebat, ambulabat,—or of a finished act 
when it glanced at Scripsit, monuit, or ambulavit. I 
could say, in answer to a question, that the one form in- 
dicated a progressive act, and the other a finished act ; 
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but I did not fee? the difference when I met the forms. 
Drill exercises had given me no power over these forms. 
I made little or no progress toward that mastery of the 
Latin forms which makes them instantaneously sug- 
gestive of the thought. As to Latin idiom, so far as I 
knew anything of it, I abhorred it. What was my ex- 
perience must be the experience of any one who was 
taught as I was. Let a reasonable portion of the time 
of each class be given to oral or black-board exercises, 
in which a thought shall be given, — the whole class, if 
possible, being at the black-board,— and each pupil 
shall do his best to express it in Latin words and Latin 
idioms. Then let the order be reversed ; let the Latin 
idiom be given, and let the class, with the utmost 
promptness, give a good English expression for it. 
Then let the thought be varied in respect to tense, 
mood, person, number, case, or in any of its essential 
parts. The student in this way must learn to discrimi- 
nate as he looks at Latin forms. The same is true of 
Greek, or of any other language. One set of appli- 
ances is utterly insufficient ; a great variety of method 
is needed. In reading a Latin author, how much 
might be gained by drawing attention to his peculiar- 
ities of expression ; how much by giving English equiv- 
alents of his sentences, or parts of sentences, or pe- 
culiar expressions, and by requiring Latin equivalents 
given in his style for every proposed thought. In this 
way thought and form may become instantaneously sug- 
gestive of each other. We need in our Academies 
men to whom this kind of work is pastime. We need 
this kind of work, and must have it to give our Acad- 
emies their true rank. 

So in the scientific department the work is the teach- 
ing of principles, not books,—yet principles with or with- 
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out books, as may be most convenient. Within the 
recollection of some of us, the thought of reaching a 
truth in Geometry by steps varying from those of Euclid, 
or of arranging the propositions in an order different 
from him, would have been regarded as an unwarrant- 
able innovation, if not an impossibility. Yet no stu- 
dent can become well acquainted with the principles of 
Geometry or Algebra except by constant application of 
them in new combinations, and in the solution of new 
problems. The entire fabric of a demonstratlon should 
be taken in pieces and exhibited in detail. The stu- 
dent will acquire very little real power who follows the 
steps of an author with unquestioning trust. 

Precisely so it is in Chemistry, in Physics, and in all 
the studies worthy of the student’s attention in the 
Academy. Its work in these respects is not different 
from that of any other Middle School. Its distinctive 
work has already been pointed out. 

One word respecting the relation which ought to exist 
between the different kinds of secondary schools. The 
time was when it was supposed that the Academy could 
make teachers, engineers, book-keepers, manufacturers, 
business men, and could prepare the young for any de- 
partment of human industry. It has now been found 
not only best, but possible, to divide this labor, assign- 
ing one part to the normal school, another to the tech- 
nical school, or the high school, and reserving the 
classical instruction for the Academy. Let these sev- 
eral schools, then work harmoniously together, each re- 
joicing in the prosperity of the others, and all gener- 
ously vying with one another to produce in its own pe- 
culiar way the best possible results 

Another word respecting the supervision of Acad- 
emies. The general management is intrusted to a cor- 
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porate body, called a Board of Trustees. This Roard 
is usually chosen for life, or during good behavior, and 
consequently is subject only to occasional changes. 
Thus the academic life of the past is naturally perpetu- 
ated with now and then an opportunity for the infusion 
of new blood. This is well enough, if proper care is 
taken to make the new selections what they should be. — 
Our Academies are in danger of suffering in this respect 

from two causes: the one a desire to compliment some 
worthy clergyman or townsman, even though he has no 
special aptitude for this kind of work ; the other, a ten- 
dency to select men of sufficient talent and prepara- 
tion for the work, and that without entertaining the 
question whether they will give time and thought to 
such a trust. Our Academies need men,—not merely 
those who are intelligent, but those who are alive and 
active in the work ;—not merely those who can do, but 
those who do, They should be made model schools 
for classical culture. To this end, a sufficient number 
of the best educators in the country should be placed 
upon their Boards of Trustees. 
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Doctors and Teachers. 


THE RELATION OF THE MEDICAL AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROFESSIONS. 





BY MISS ANNA C. BRACKETT, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


As the word “ profession,” once representing only 
theology, law, and medicine, has come now to signify 
“any business not merely mechanical which one pro- 
fesses to understand and to follow for subsistence,” it is 
not necessary here to vindicate the claim of teaching to 
that title. We claim no more and no less than this—to 
earn our own subsistence by using our special gifts, 
training, and experience for the benefit of those who 
have not the same, receiving from them in return the 
power to purchase the benefit of their peculiar gifts, 
training, and experience by means of the universal sol- 
vent, money. That the profession of teaching, as well 
as any other, has an actual existence, is owing to the 
principle of division of labor which forms the condition 
of modern civilization. But as all persons of whatever 
profession must be educated, it follows that education is 
the widest of all professions. It is sufficient for the 
physician that he be a physician, but the professor in the 
medical school must be not only physician, but teacher, 
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if he would do any good. The educational profession 
claims him, if successful, as one of its number, and, in 
so doing, confers upon him a higher honor. In fact. 
any successful physician may be considered as already 
on the lower steps which lead to the educational profes- 
sion, for he is almost sure to come up to our ranks sooner 
or later. The clergymen, as a rule, belong to us al- 
ready, and the lawyers, if very brilliant in their own 
profession, do also sometimes climb to our level, though 
in fewer numbers than the physicians. From our higher 
summit, with our wider range of vision, we note their 
progress encouragingly. We send them a word of 
cheer. They may succeed in time in becoming teach- 
ers, though we inay safely assert that many a theological, 
legal, or medical professor might, in our peculiar work, 
profit by an hour’s observation in the workshop of al- 
most any of the best of our professional school-teachers. 
When the clergyman clearly and distinctly expounds 
the meaning of a text, and forcibly makes living, in 
our minds, the truth that was before only his ; when he 
skillfully touches the chords of veneration and love, we 
recognize in him one of our profession. When the law- 
yer, chasing his unwilling witness around every possible 
evasion, finally hunts him to his last corner, and wrings 
from him the skulking truth, we behold before us a pos- 
sible teacher of promise. When the physician care- 
fully noting temperature, rapidity, and force of circula- 
tion, and duration and character of pain, makes his 
diagnosis, prescribes remedies, and restores the body 
to its normal condition, we behold him only following 
our own path in a different line. 

Education is so broad a theme that it includes every- 
thing. It concerns itself with every department, and it 
is in this broadest sense that I have hitherto spoken of 
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it. The true educator has in view all the powers of the 
pupil—of body, mind, and soul, if we are to use that 
old division to express the man. But if I speak of his 
work as generally looked upon, I would state the differ- 
ence between the medical and the educational profes- 
sions as this: The educational profession is that pro- 
fession which regards the body as the servant of the 
mind, while the medical is that profession which looks 
upon the mind as the servant of the body. I am aware 
that this sounds like an extreme statement. I do not 
mean it in any sense derogatory to the medical profes- 
sion, for many of whose members individually, and for 
all of whom ideally, I have the most profound respect. 
Leaving out the hosts of medical graduates who have 
no call or genius for the work, who enter the profession 
simply as a means of living, and who, consequently, 
ought not to be counted in it, the name of physician is 
a merited title to respect. Assuming its duties with its 

privileges, the worthy physician, fully recognizing his re- 
" sponsibility, works cautiously, faithfully, and yet tender- 
ly on his way. He does not desert his post in days of 
danger ; he does not spare himself. His routine of 
duty is elevated by his devotion to science into a study 
of absorbing interest, and the self-control and conscien- 
tiousness that steady his eye and hand in critical sec- 
onds are not born of hardness of heart, but of the high- 
est qualities of the noblest educated humanity. And 
when I say that the members of this profession look 
upon the mind as the servant of the body, I mean that, 
from the very nature of their special work, they are 
forced to do so. Mental states are to them of no con- 
sequence, except so far as they act upon the bodily 
functions. Nay, more: in the eagerness of their spe- 
cial study, the mind, chased from cell to cell, becomes in 
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itself only a vanishing phantom, only a manifestation 
of chemical forces, a something evolved from cell-life, 
which must logically vanish with the final decomposi- 
tion of the cells. To fortify my statement I quote from 
an address recently delivered in New York by one of 
the most prominent physicians there, before a society 
of which he is the president. Irefer to Dr. William A. 
Hammond, of New York. He says: “ Every fact in 
our possession goes to prove that where there is no 
nervous system there is no mind.” And again, “ By 
the term mind, I understand a force developed by nerv- 
ous action.” 

I pause here one moment to observe that when our 
medical friend assert, as in the address above referred 
to, that “all the manifestations of which the mind is 
capable are embraced in four groups—perception, the 
intellect, the emotions, and the will—and that either one 
of these may be exercised independently of the others,’’ 
we are somewhat puzzled ; we can account for the want 
of clearness in our perception of his meaning only by 
recalling to mind his previous statement, that mind it- 
self is only a manifestation, and, as perceptions are 
only manifestations of this manifestation, we cannot ex- 
pect them to be anything but the merest shadows. We 
confess to our inability to comprehend how, as he says, 
it is possible for an individual to “have a perception 
without any intellectual, emotional, or volitional man- 
ifestation,” or how “his will can be exercised without 
any intellectual, perceptional, or emotional manifesta- 
tion.” One thing we do most clearly perceive, and that 
is, that the physician in question is using mental terms 
in a very unusual significance. This is accounted for, 
however, by the fact which I have before stated, that, 
from the very nature of his work, and in order to per- 
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form it properly, he must look upon the mind as merely 
a dependent of the body. 

I quote also to the same purpose from an address de- 
livered in Detroit, last year, before the National Teach- 
ers’ Association, by one of the acknowledged leaders of 
the medical profession, Dr. E. H. Clarke, of Boston. 
He says: “ The quantity and quality of the brain deter- 
mine for us the quantity and quality of the mind. The 
development of the soul, of mind, of the Ego, resolves 
itself into the development of the brain ;” and again: 
“ Build the brain aright, and the divine Spirit will inhabit 
it and use it. Build it wrongly, and the devil will employ 
it.” These, especially the last, are attractive sentences, 
likely to win applause from those who do not follow 
them out to their logical conclusion. But if we do— 
if we strip them of all their rhetorical drapery—we find 
that their content is only this: First, the mind is only a 
force evolved from nerve-cells, a result of nerve-action ; 
and, second, what we call truth and falsehood, right 
and wrong, are only the results of the harmonious ac- 
tion of these nerve-cells. In other words, if a man be 
healthy, he will be good ; if he be unhealthy, he will be 
bad. Virtue and vice, then, are only necessary evolu- 
tions of gray nerve-matter, and all moral responsibility 
must necessarily cease. Many other quotations from 
medical authorities might be adduced, but they all tend 
in the same direction, namely,—to show that the mind 
is somehow entirely dependent on the body, and there- 
fore I think I am justified in stating that physicians 
look upon the mind only as the servant of the body. 

Now, from the very necessity of the case, we teachers 
carry on our whole work on the exactly opposite sup- 
position. Isit any more unreasonable to hold that mind 
may evolve matter, than that matter may evolve mind? 
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Why is it absurd to assert that body is only a manifest- 
ation of mind, and gray nerve-matter a product of men- 
tal action? Tous, in our special work, the body is only 
the servant of the mind. We guard our pupils against 
draughts, we supply them bountifully with pure air, we 
flood the room with light, we arrange desks of proper 
hight and slope, we provide for frequent changes of pos- 
ture, we caution them against damp feet and wet gar- 
ments, we enjoin upon them plenty of sleep, because we 
are looking out for the mind, and we want the body 
healthy and vigorous, that it may offer no impediment 
to the action of the mind. We assume that there is 
such a thing as the mind, and we bend everything to 
its necessities. Thus the professions stand, seemingly, 
opposed, and yet capable of working in the most per- 
fect harmony. 

I have said that these two professions should work 
in the most perfect harmony. That this harmony should 
be the relation subsisting between them is the proposi- 
tion which I maintain, and the means to which I shall 
endeavor to show. That the relation is not harmoni- 
ous, must, however, be first demonstrated, and the 
blame laid where it properly belongs. Here are the 
two professions working side by side for the good of the 
human race,—one as much as’ the other dependent for 
its own subsistence on the apparent success of its work, 
one as much as the other educated, one as much as the 
other working on a scientific basis, one as much as the 
other qualified by years of observation and practice. I 
protest here against the injustice which habitually com- 
pares the poorest teachers with the best physicians. I 
have in mind, and intend to keep before your minds, 
the best and most successful of each. 

When the good time in the future shall come, and it 
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shall be the acknowledged business of the medical pro- 
fession to prevent people from becoming sick, when they 
shall cease to represent nothing but the pound of cure, 
leaving us, as they do now, to be the only ounce of pre- 
vention, they will grow into a still stronger resemblance 
to us than they have at present. But the resemblances 
are still very striking. If the children are sent to us 
at six years old, our treatment is simply hygienic ; but 
when they come to us at eight or ten, it often must be 
pathological ; and in the cases put into our hands at sev- 
enteen or eighteen, we often find ourselves in the posi- 
tion of the head of a home for chronic invalids. As 
the physician has in his hands a complex organic struc- 
ture, one department of which cannot be studied inde- 
pendently, and no one department of which can be over 
or under active without producing disorder in all the 
others, so have we. ; 

Mechanical, Repairing, Nervous, Reproductive sys- 
tems are represented, in our work, by a no less compli- 
cated and interwoven machinery of Will, Understand- 
ing, Reason, Imagination. To develop and balance the 
first set is his work, and ours to adjust the second. 
Then in our pathological practice we have, as he, to 
deal with every form of disease—inflammation of the 
imagination and paralysis of the will, anemic states of 
the understanding, intermittent fevers of the memory— 
and as in his practice the seat of disease may be peri- 
osteum, stomach, ganglion, or ovary, so in ours it may 
lie in the domain of Natural Sciences, Mathematics, 
History, Art, or Philosophy. As his treatment is some- 
times local, sometimes constitutional, so is and must be 
ours. And when we see a settled dislike to Arithmetic 
in a bright girl of nine or ten, slowly but surely yielding 
to our treatment, and transformed into delight, we ex- 
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perience the same professional gratification and pride 
that the physician feels, who, after a hard fight, sees 
the patches of diphtheritic growth slowly but surely at 
last giving place to the normal structure of the affected 
membrane. 

So much for the similarity of the work of the two 
professions. And for the material, though one deals 
with the body and one with the mind, are not these two, 
in the light of modern science, becoming to our eyes 
more and more inextricably involved? How long will 
it be before we shall comprehend that materialist and 
metaphysician are, like the two images in a stereoscopic 
picture, if looked at from the right point, blending into 
one? What seems separation is really union, just as 
the longitude of the pole is as much all longitudes as no 
longitude—or as in Thomas Benton’s prophecy, when 
pointing to the setting sun, he exclaimed: “ There is 
theeast! ThereisIndia!” “ Mens sana in corpore sano” 
will read backward as well as forward. So quick 
and close is the reciprocal action of body and soul that 
we cannot touch one without affecting the other. Dis- 
ordered physical machinery may at once occasion the 
greatest mental depression or the most brilliant flashes 
of inspiration, while imaginations over-excited, and wills 
weakened by the trashy literature of the period, make 
of too many of our young girls the anxiety, nay, the 
despair of the physicians. 

Is it not evident, then, that to secure the highest results, 
the medical and the educational professions should be 
working hand in hand, and in the most perfect codpera- 
tion? How build a house if mason works in opposition 
to carpenter, and plastererto painter? Is it not enough 
for us to have often manfully to fight against antago- 
nistic forces, in the homes, in the streets, but the medical 
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profession, who should be our intelligent fellow-workers, 
must also array themselves against us both openly and 
covertly, both directly and indirectly? We have quite 
long enough submitted tacitly to the injustice. It is 
time we should protest against it. The physician had 
to endure his measure of ridicule in the time of Chaucer 
and Molitre,—we ours from the time of Aristophanes to 
that of Irving and Dickens. We know that we must 
always expect to live in an atmosphere of blame and 
criticism, and that we must with every dawning day ex- 
pect to wonder with a curious interest, not, “ Will any 
one find fault to-day ?”’ but, “ Who will find fault to-day?” 
This we expect, but we do not expect that the blame 
will come from a profession that ought to know us bet- 
ter, and whose members, we cannot help feeling, take 
no great pains better to inform themselves. We may 
forgive them, but we cannot help grudging the impedi- 
ments which they thus place in our way, and the in- 
creased friction which they thus add to the machinery 
of our daily work. : 

Am I unjust? A child is sick orailing. The anxious 
parent sends for the physician, and the case is laid be- 
fore him. I challenge the contradiction of all parents 
who have employed physicians, to the statement that in 
nine cases out of ten—nay, in ninety-nine cases out of 
one hundred—the physician will at once recommend 
that the child be withdrawn from school, either perma- 
nently or temporarily ; and this he does without any 
knowledge whatever of the character of the school to 
which the child goes, without any inquiry as to the 
means of ventilation, the length of recitation-hours, the 
number of recesses, the ability or wisdom of the teacher. 
He also does it without exact knowledge as to the ha- 
bitual clothing, the amount of sleep, the regularity and 
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kind of food of the child who is weak and sickly. Nor 
does he know how many parties she has attended, in 
how many private theatricals she has taken part, how 
many hours she has sat before her piano or bent over 
her sewing, or how few hours she has spent in active 
exercise in the sunlight and fresh air. He does not ask 
for how many days in the cold of winter or the damp 
of spring her careful mother has sent her to school with 
her head and face carefully protected, while her feet 
were clad in the most delicate of cotton stockings and 
the thinnest of kid boots. Does he know of the rich 
cake and pastry, and the jars of sweet jelly which the 
kind mother provides for lunch? Does he institute 
any inquiry into the kind of books and papers which 
the child habitually reads? But these are just the in- 
quiries which the educator of to-day knows to be a 
part of her business to make ; the facts elicited are 
just the facts which she does know, against which she 
earnestly protests to parents and guardians, and against 
which she often invokes, by letter and by personal re- 
quest, the aid of the family physician. It would be 
easy to gather, by a few hours’ inquiry of the teachers 
of larger girls’ schools in the city of New York alone, 
facts as to these particulars which would astound the 
readers, even were some of them physicians. Each of 
us who are engaged in the work finds her own sad ex- 
perience but fortified and certified in any conversation 
with another teacher. And, in the name of the 
women alone who have been for so many years engaged 
in this business, I protest against the injustice which 
lays the whole burden of the ill-health of the children 
upon our shoulders. I protest against the thoughtless- 
ness which would assume that, even for our own inter- 
est, we do not anxiously and studiously seek to secure 
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and retain the most vigorous health for those under our 
charge. And I protest against the injustice which as- 
sumes that our only guiding motive in our professional 
work is our own interest. 

Those of us who have girls boarding in our houses, 
and who are brought thus into still more intimate 
knowledge of their home-acquired habits and customs, 
know that the girls come to us sick and go away well. 
We know that they gain flesh and color while they are 
at school, and lose it often in the holidays. These 
things we state as facts well known to all of us. We 
know that we often find them insufficiently provided 
with warm under-clothing, and utterly unprovided with 
shoes thick enough to wear upon the street. We know 
their habits of eating, dressing, and sleeping when at 
home. And we claim that the health they enjoy under 
our care is the result of the simple hygienic measures 
of nutritious and well-cooked food, served at regular 
hours and eaten at no others; of an abundance of 
sleep, in well-ventilated rooms, of loosened clothes and 
thickened soles to boots. But, above all this, and yet 
working in harmony with it, we claim, and we rest our 
claim on the undisputed facts of physiological science 
in modern times, that their health is the result of regu- 
lar and persistent mental activity, judiciously stimulated 
and controlled, and of a pure and healthful mental at- 
mosphere, undisturbed by the study of the exciting and 
trashy stories with which the press is flooding all our 
homes. 

This is our claim, and we stand ready to substantiate 
it by multitudes of facts, the collection of the experience 
of long years in our profession. We ask of the med- 
ical profession the courtesy of examination into these 
facts before they imply by their universal action that it 
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is the teachers and the schools, and not the parents 
and the grandparents, and the homes, that are to blame 
for the sickness of the children. We do not desire the 
issue ; but the medical profession are forcing it upon us 
day by day. We ask them to carry their investigations 
into the details of the homes and the schools. All of 
the former, and some, at least, of the latter are open to 
their fullest examination. Will they not consider some 
of these things worthy of inquiry, and pause before 
they aid in extending any further the idea that all men- 
tal effort is evil in its tendency as to physical health, 
and that it is the schools and the teachers who are the 
gteat, though ignorant, promoters of weakness and 
disease? 

It is doubtless easier to tell a mother, when her child 
is sick, that the child has been overworked at school, 
than to tell her, what is often the simple truth, that she, 
and she alone, through her weak indulgence, and often 
criminal ignorance of what her child has been eating, 
wearing, reading, talking, is the responsible party. It 
requires a high degree of moral courage in a physician, 
when called, not to prescribe one particle of medicine, 
but to insist upon the observation of the simplest san- 
itary laws. I sometimes think, in this view, that if the 
medical and educational professions could only be in- 
duced to work together, with an intelligent appreciation 
and understanding of each other's procedure, the two 
might reform the world. If I were sure that my hy- 
gienic prescriptions would be enforced by the family 
physician, I should be reasonably sure of the physical 
and intellectual development of many a girl whom I 
now look upon as a very doubtful case. 

As far as the moral character of our profession goes, 
I think we may safely challenge comparison with any 
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other. We are not all alike deserving of confidence, 
but neither are the physicians. I do not mean to say 
that we do not need a more close and well-defined 
union among ourselves, though I would be far from ad- 
vocating the close-corporation system, and the rigid, 
exclusive following of technical rules and regulations, 
which characterize some of the medical associations, 
and which belong more to the spirit of the past than to 
that of the widening present. 

As in the medical profession, so in ours again, we — 
own that we have the quack, who, without training, and 
simply to make money out of the credulity of an igno- 
rant public, assumes to himself our honorable title, and 
slays his thousands and tens of thousands. We have, 
also, as in the medical profession, the specialist, who, in 
his enthusiasm for His particular work, often forgets the _ 
whole in the part. But we have, also, as well as the 
medical profession, the general practitioner, who, by 
birth, training, and long, varied, and successful practice 
has grown shrewd and discerning, sure of touch and 
wise of judgment, who has a just claim to the three 
qualifications of a good surgeon—“ an eagle’s eye, a 
lion’s heart, a lady’s hand,” and | 

“ Who, also, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 


Still hears in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies.” 


Of such, living and dead, our profession can justly 
boast, and it is of these I speak when I ask, whether, 
in view of the acknowledged fact that body and mind 
are so closely interwoven, it be not possible, as it is 
most certainly desirable, to treat our school chil- 
dren physically and mentally in conjunction. The 
two professions should work in concert when they work 
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on school children. Can the physician successfully 
treat the child pathologically when he knows nothing of 
its psychological state? Ought the teacher to attempt 
her psychological work with a child who is at all pecu- 
liar, or, indeed, with any child, without knowing the 
pathological condition, which may baffle her wisest ef- 
forts? While we work apart, we are both working 
blindly. Half of the conditions of the problem are 
unknown to each of us, and many a problem must re- 
main unsolved, while, if we would only unite our two 
branches of knowledge of the school-children under 
our care, the whole would at once appear clear. 

To the experienced teacher, each mind in her whole 
school stands out as distinctly from every other as each 
face. She knows how to touch each one, and she plays 
upon the different minds at need as surely as the skill- 
ful pianist touches the keys of his instrument. She 
knows her children in sunshine and in shade, in work 
and in play, in success and failure, in all the different 
phases which the different studies of school-life call 
forth in them. She knows also their daily physical 
habits often as accurately as the mother. Has the phy- 
sician nothing to gain in profiting by her keen profes- 
sional tact? Has the teacher nothing to gain by know- 
ing the physical condition of the pupil whom she is to 
guide and fashion? 

This is not possible? Let me give you an instance 
where it has been tried: A school-girl of twelve, who 
had long been near-sighted, was sent to one of our 
most distinguished oculists for examination. Her 
teacher, soon after, was requested by the mother to call, 
and was informed that in all probability the girl would 
have to give up all school-work. The eyes were to be 
treated with atropine for spasm of accommodation, and 
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it would probably produce a state of dilatation which 
would admit of no study. 

These were the physical facts: now for the mental, 
which only the teacher could thoroughly know. The 
girl was a successful and interested student, with a mind 
just beginning to develop, as minds often do at that 
age, into a wondering first appreciation of its own 
power, and the marvel and beauty before it. She was 
a very ambitious girl, absorbed in her work—for its own 
sake, and not with any idea of excelling others—fairly 
in love with her school and its duties, always in her 
place, always faithful. Specially, she was just begin- 
ning her Latin translation, and just beginning fully to 
realize the use of all the forms and rules which the last 
two years had been accumulating. The teacher knew 
her well enough to know that taking her out of her 
school, and away from her work, would be like taking 
the mainspring out of a watch. And she also knew 
that in that case the bodily health could not fail to be 
affected, so that medical treatment of any organ must 
fail of some of its results. 

She determined to test the possibility of united action 
of the two professions, asked and obtained from the 
mother permission to consult the physician. She sent 
up her card to the oculist, stating that she wished to 
see him about the child whose eyes he had examined 
on such a day. Once in the office, to which she was 
most cordially welcomed, though it was at the close of 
along and wearying professional day, she stated her 
case, expressing her belief that the psychological side 
was of immense importance even in a pathological view. 
The oculist, with the same frankness and absence of 
formality that one physician is accustomed to show to 
another, recognized at once the truth of the statement, 
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and, immediately turning to his note-book, gave her in 
full the result of his examination as there recorded. 
Then, taking up the chalk and rapidly sketching upon 
the blackboard cornea and sclerotica, ciliary muscles 
and iris, crystalline lens and retina, showed the teacher, 
who, also accustomed to such professional work, as rap- 
idly followed, the exact condition of the eyes in ques- 
tion. He then stated how he proposed to treat the 
case, and what the child would and would not be able 
to do. “Could she practice on her arithmetic exam- 
ples, provided she could have the use of a blackboard 
and make her figures six inches long?” queried the 
teacher. “Certainly, and she need not make them 
quite so long,” responded the physician. “Then the 
work can be arranged without her losing anything but 
writing and drawing, which, of course, must be given 
up,” was the answer. The thing was settled. Her 
class examples were set for her every day on a well- 
lighted blackboard ; her Latin and French she learned, 
and her Latin and French exercises she wrote by means 
of one of the older pupils, who acted simply as eyes 
and hands for her, and in so doing gained a valuable 
review for herself; her physiology she learned by 

listening while one of her own class studied her lesson 
~ aloud. 

The physician took pains to do all his examination 
and administer all his direct treatment on Saturdays, or 
before 9 a. m., and thus working in closest harmony, the 
teacher carrying out the physician’s plans as the treat- 
ment progressed, and the physician not interfering with 
her work, and the result was this: The girl went through 
the whole atropine treatment for many weeks, and is 
now using her eyes again, very much improved. Dur- 
ing that whole time, she never lost one single moment 
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of her regular school-work or one of her lessons. The 
delight and relief which she felt when she found she 
need not be cut off from her work made her radiant 
with life. She learned more accurately with her ears 
alone than most of her companions with ears and eyes, 
developed her powers of close attention and memory in 
a most wonderful degree, and through all the treat- 
ment, and now, stands unquestionably among the very 
foremost in her class in accuracy, thoroughness, and 
clearness of thought, as well as in bodily health. 
Such is the result of .one experiment in covperative 
work. 

It is my earnest conviction and profound hope that 
the time will be when it will not stand alone, for, when 
the time shall come when, in the treatment of school 
children, the physician shall seek and receive the in- 
formation which the teacher alone possesses, and the 
aid which she alone is able to give ; when the teacher 
shall seek and receive the information, and gain the 
aid which only the physician can impart; when there 
shall be a more mutual and well-deserved respect, be- 
cause a more intimate knowledge—we shall hear less 
about the sickness and ailments of school children, 
because there will be fewer of them. We shall also 
hear less about the failure of our school-work ; first, be- 
cause we shall have better material ; second, because © 
the blame will be laid where it belongs. 

It is time that we, as a body, should assert and main- 
tain by our words what we are always asserting and 
maintaining by the very nature of our daily work—that 
there is a science of the mind as well as ascience of the 
body, and that the students of natural phenomena have 
long enough unjustly arrogated to themselves the terms 
“science” and “scientific.” These belong as much 
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more of right to the students of mind than to students 
of the body, as the thinking, choosing, self-conscious 
soul is above and beyond its dependent, though, at 
present, necessary instrument. 
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English Pronunciation : 
WHAT HAVE TEACHERS TO DO ABOUT IT? 





BY J. A. SHAW, A.M. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





By the courtesy of the president and directors of this 
association, a post of honor has to-day been allotted me. 
For them it is but right that I should say that, while 
the subject set against my name in the programme was 
very kindly approved by them, the theme is my own 
selection, purely. I am well aware that I could have of- 
fered you a far more attractive topic than that of Eng- 
lish Pronunciation ; but its great importance must be 
my simplest yet most effective answer to any who may 
question the wisdom of my choice. Surely you can not 
think me unreasonable in speaking of orthoepy as the 
basis of thorough scholarship; hence, I enter thus 
early my plea for dictionaries, and their claims upon 
our consideration everywhere, especially in our prepar- 
ation for our school work. 

The fact is so well-known as to need no more than a 
passing reference, that the right division of a word into 
its syllables, syllabication, is dependent upon the proper 
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pronunciation of the word whose syllables we would 
indicate. More than this we may justly claim, and 
assert that a knowledge of the elemental principles of 
English orthoepy is indispensable if we would obtain a 
complete mastery of our tongue. 

What is our course in learning a foreign language, 
living or dead? Why, we are taught how to pronounce 
it correctly, in the first place ; and the modern philolo- 
gist is not satisfied to tell us that such a letter in the 
Latin or the Greek zs pronounced thus and so, but he 
claims to know how it was sounded when it was the 
representation of a living language. So, too, every 
dainty bit of information relating to the continental 
pronunciation of the ancient languages, gathered it 
may be from the moss-grown wall or from the dusty 
parchment, is sought after by the philological antiquary 
with the same eagerness as some curiously-wrought 
piece of statuary, from the excavations of Pompeii, 
would be treasured up by the most devoted amateur. 

Not less exacting are we in our studies in the modern 
languages. How critical we are in judging of the 
merits of the French teacher, that his pronunciation 
shall smack very strongly of the most approved Paris- 
ian method ; that vowel and nasal sounds shall have 
been most carefully analyzed and wrought into practice ; 
and that the omission of most final consonants in speak- 
ing, with the exceptional sounding of others, shall be 
as familiar to the tongue as is the sight of these letters 
to the eye. 

What teacher of the French would aspire to any rec- 
ognition, professionally, who should say that the acute, 
grave, and circumflex accents in that language are of 
no practical importance, and mentioned only to suit 
the whims of the book-maker? And yet, an emi- 
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nent public speaker may, in English, pronounce 
‘duke’ ‘dook,’ ‘due’ ‘dod,’ and ‘institute’ ‘ istitoot,’ 
unchallenged by our criticism ; how well would he fare, 
think you, if, claiming any knowledge whatever of the 
French, he should attempt to give the exact equivalents 
of these words in that language, and run, rough-shod, 
over the beautiful articulation of the French zw. 

Do not think that I deprecate this nicety of discrim- 
ination when we would analyze the pronunciation of a 
foreign tongue. On the contrary, I rejoice at it ; but 
let us do at least plain justice to our honored vernac- 
ular by not smothering that element of euphony which 
we are so ready to recognize in other languages, but so 
willing, seemingly, to forget in our own. 

It’ must be plain, I think, to the most superficial! ob- 

server, that all indications point at present, as far 
| as human judgment can determine, to but one result. 
Other peoples are not slow to see it, if we fail to do so. 
It is that the Anglo-Saxon race is to be the reigning 
power, not only in the Western continent, but through- 
out the Old World and the islands of the sea, even, for 
years, and it may be for ages yet to come. The vision 
of the holy seer, the sure word of prophecy, that “God 
shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents 
of Shem,” plainly describing the ascendency of Europe 
over Asia, is now being literally*fulfilled ; yet with so 
astonishing rapidity that we should well-nigh doubt the 
truth of the results claimed, did not well-attested facts 
and figures prove that the Anglo-Saxon element of civ- 
ilization is everywhere in the foreground. I say this in 
no spirit of boasting, far from it ; for if we are to 
occupy the van in this triumphal march, well does it 
become us to see to it that our watch-words and coun- 
tersigns are all of unquestioned purity; that we have 
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no “ Pigeon-English,” ' no “ Japanning ”? of that price- 
less jewel left in trust to us by Shakespeare, by Ad- 
dison, and by Macaulay. “ Murderers of the King’s- 
English” may, perchance, find their way stealthily into 
our grand army among the privates ; let there be no 
lurking assassin among the officers ; for to every school- 
master and school-mistress in the land is there granted 
a commission in this conquering corps. 

I have already told you that I appear as a humble 
advocate for dictionaries, to-day: I may add, for their 
constant use in the schoolroom. “ What dictionary 
shall I use?” do you ask? I beg your patience a little 
longer, when I will meet the question. I want to say a 
few words, first, about the authority of dictionary- 
makers, and of the respect which, as I view it, we ought 
rightly to accord to them. 

Now I think we shall all agree that a man of emi- 
nent ability, candor, and good judgment, is entitled 
to marked consideration whenever his opinion is 
sought about a subject to which he has given special 
attention. Here lies the idea of professional experts, 
so often employed in our courts, that men of acknowl- 
edged excellence in a given profession, are, for this 
reason, far more trustworthy as judges in those cases 
where professional knowledge is at stake, than any 
other men, however fionest, can ever be. I know well 
that experts do sometimes hopelessly disagree ; but it 
is not a little remarkable, as I shall hope soon to show, 
that our word-experts at the present day are, on points 
most important, generally in harmony with one another 
in regard to English pronunciation ; nor do I think 





1 See Zhe Eclectic Magazine for January, 1874; article, “ Pigeon- 
English.” 

2See The Galaxy for August, 1873; article, “ Japanning the 
English Language. 
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their differences so great as to cause the candid inquirer 
serious difficulty. 

Now in referring to Worcester and Webster as lexicog- 
raphers with whom, as Americans, we have most to do, 
I beg you to know that I do not mention them as mere 
hair-splitters and flaw-pickers in philology, men of 
one idea only. On the contrary, I do not see how any 
unprejudiced person can read the plain story of Dr. 
Noah Webster’s life as told by Professor Goodrich, and 
not be at once struck with admiration at the wonder- 
fully versatile genius of the father of American, if not 
of English, lexicography. Dr. Webster was a writer of 
transcendent merit ; the author of treatises on constitu- 
tional and international law ; a careful investigator of 
the history of pestilential diseases ; and an apt student 
of the laws of finance and insurance business. His first 
professional venture, the practice of the law, was not a 
failure ; for we are told that Mr. Webster, during his 
residence of some years at Hartford, found his business 
profitable and constantly increasing. 

Not so much in the range of multiform talent may 
we claim fer Dr. Worcester ; still he is entitled to most 
honorable mention as an author of school text-books, 
some of which I rejoice to say are not yet swept away 
by other samples of literature, compiled expressly for 
schools by literary hacks, the results of whose perni- 
cious influence upon our pupils, we, as teachers, too 
often have had the best of reasons to mourn. 

You see, then, the purpose of my illustration, which 
I need not further prolong. I have wished to show 
that in matters relating to lexicography, Webster and 
Worcester speak as those having authority ; their varied 
scholarship in general, and their careful study of words 
in particular, rightly entitle these men to all of the con- 
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sideration which we readily accord to professional ex- 
perts everywhere. 

Now, I am ready for the important consideration, 
“What dictionary shall I use?” I answer, “Get both 
Worcester and Webster, if you can do so; if not, be 
thankful if you can have either.” By Webster, I mean 
the 1864 edition ; for, notwithstanding the many excel- 
lences of previous editions, the work so admirably done 
by Professors Goodrich and Porter was needed to make 
Webster’s Dictionary, as it was, in orthography and or- 
thoepy, equal to the demands of the present day. 

For Worcester’s Dictionary it may be truthfully said 
that it has long been the authority of some of our best 
scholars, orators, and statesmen, living and dead ; and 
for any one to attempt to secure for himself a reputa- 
tion for philological orthodoxy, by becoming a violent 
partisan of either Worcester or Webster, by unduly ex- 
alting the one or by disparaging the other, is to exhibit 
a spirit far more in keeping with the sword than with 
its “mightier” counterpart, “the pen.” No, fellow-teach- 
ers, we cannot afford to speak of ourselves as Worces- 
terians or as Websterians, but only as lovers of good 
English. 

Following Dr. Worcester, I hope that I may always 
be accounted correct in spelling ¢vaved/er with a double 
Z; but while I have, as I believe, the sanction, well-nigh 
universal, of English scholars and of some of the most 
noted of my own countrymen for my preference, I may 
not quarrel with my brother instructor who uses but one 
Zin the same word, and who says, what I know to be 
true, that he obeys a fundamental rule in spelling, by 


_ refusing to double the 2, We may well “ agree to dis- 


agree” ; and determine that we will not waste our time 
in battling each other so long as our pupils will put a ¢ 
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in much, a second r in very, make i the third letter in 
business, or d the fourth letter in prejudice. Again: asl 
look at the derivation of the word ‘ discrepance’ (Latin, 
discrépo), 1 much prefer Walker, Worcester, and 
Smart, who say ‘ discrepance,’ to Webster who says what 
we commonly hear, ‘ discrépance, ‘ Discrépance,’ echoes 
my Websterian friend, and a war of words follows. 
How much better for us to join our forces, and tell our 
associate teacher who gained high classical honors when 
in college, that he should not say imguiry, as he uni- 
formly does, but inguiry, for we do not find the former 
pronunciation to be sanctioned by any good authority. 
Yes: I believe that I am right in saying that between 
the hitherto conflicting hosts of Worcester and Webster 
a truce has been sounded ; and I trust that you rejoice 
with me that we have lived to see the happy day when 
the friends of learning can stand in union against ig- 
norance, their common foe. 

An eminent writer has expressed the opinion that the 
great dictionary of the English language is yet to be 
written.‘ Is it too bold a prophecy to affirm that this 
new compendium will recognize the distinguishing fea- 
tures of both Webster and Worcester? the pains-taking 
of the latter in resisting all innovations of words of 
doubtful propriety, and in his determination to preserve 
our mother-tongue in all its purity ; and the unrivaled 
genius of the former in etymological research and in 
discrimination in definitions. 

The advent of a little book, which I trust you are all 
so fortunate as to own, compiled by an editor of Web- 
ster and Worcester, respectively, and entitled, “ The 
Pronouncing Handbook of Words often Mispronounced,” 





1See Zhe Eclectic for January, 1874; article, “English Dic- 
tionaries.” 
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shows conclusively that these eminent authorities may 
meet on common ground without loss of dignity to either 
side. The editors of the handbook, Soule and Camp- 
bell, as the result of their united labors, offer a perfect 
little jewel of a book, costing about fifty cents, yet con- 
taining information about pronunciation which, with 
years of patient study on our part, we might never have 
succeeded in gaining. Probably the directions there 
given, if faithfully followed, will sometimes cross our 
conceits: as when they tell us that the fruit-dealer does 
not sell apricots but apricots ; not dbandnas but bananas or 
bandanas ; that the learned professor must not say ‘ acoos- 
tics,’ but ‘acowstics,’ if he would pronounce the word 
‘ acoustics’ correctly. 

I ask now from you a few moments’ consideration 
with me of some of the occasional sounds of the let- 
ters: sounds which, although not of prime importance 
in the estimation of many persons, are yet truly so 
when exact and elegant articulation is the object 
sought. The four prominent sounds of a, long, short, 
Italian, and broad, I pass with but little notice, for they 
are not often enunciated incorrectly by our pupils ; al- 
though I do know of New-England scholars who say 
laf for laugh, and half for hadif; and were a vote to be 
taken to-day throughout our schools, I fear that we 
should have an overwhelming majority for path, wrong, 
instead of path, right. Of course, I shall assume that 
never in any town east of the Hudson will it be neces- 
sary to show the scholar that there is a marked anatom- 
ical difference between da# (articulate) and dunt (verte- 
brate) ; and that he will never say cd/m for cilm, and 
calf for calif, and psalm for psalm. 

As to the sound of @ when followed by 7, our author- 
ities do not speak in precise terms. Thus, in the word 
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care, for stance, both Worcester and Webster refer to 
the sound of a as being that of long a (as in fate), mod- 
ified by the following v.. It is true that they prudently 
caution us against prolonging the @ unduly, as the 
Scotch are inclined to do, by saying ¢ca-er, pa-er (care, 
pair), and the like. This admission does not, however, 
it seems to me, allow the common céare and pair where 
the prominent vowel sound is plainly that of short a 
only. 

Intermediate @ has caused no little discussion among 
elocutionary writers ; all, at the present day, I think, 
agreeing that the sound of @ in /fas¢ is not that of @ in 
JSather,—a sound so repulsive to Walker that he went to 
the other extreme, and recommended the sound of @ in 
fat, instead. No; fast should not be pronounced /as¢ 
nor fast; and, in fact, directions are abundant in rela- 
tion to what the sound ought not to be, but what it 
should be is not so plain. 

Not long ago my attention was directed to this sound 
when uttered by an eminent elocutionist, and, as it 
seems to me, his enunciation gives the a in this instance 
a diphthongal nature, partaking of the short a at first 
and ending with the Italian a, or a mingling of the two 
in one articulation, giving the combined sound no 
longer time in pronunciation than would be given to 
each element separately as ordinarily spoken. Thus, 
fast he would pronounce not fast, nor fast, but fast; 
grass, not grass, nor grass, but grass. To me this analy- 
sis seems intelligible, which is more than I can say of 
any other theory explanatory of @ intermediate which I 
have ever seen. 

If the question be asked, Why object to the explana- 
tion proposed by many elocutionary writers who call @ 
intermediate only a shortened Italian a ?—I reply that, 
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uttered by a careful speaker, the pronunciation vésé, 
cast, etc., in which the Italian element of @ is very 
slightly sounded, is not displeasing to the ear ; but I 
think we need only our own experience to prove to us 
that, with the careless and the uneducated, this sound 
is sure to degenerate into the full Italian @; a sound, 
more than four-score years ago, to Walker unendurable. 

I therefore respectfully protest against the pronunci- 
ation /ast, fast, and grass; also that of dnswer, castle, © 
and command, though sometimes heard in this country 
in the language of educated men,—and in England I am 
told that the practice is even more common among the 
learned than it is with us,—as unauthorized by standard 
authority. Smart, himself an Englishman, does not 
hesitate to use the term ‘vudgarism’ in his comments on 
this subject. 

You may be pleased to know that Prof. Churchill, of 
Andover, has recently stated in a letter to me that the 
pronunciation of @ intermediate which I have just rec- 
ommended, is one which he approves and follows. 

O intermediate is already presenting its claims for 
honorable consideration in our vowel nomenclature, and 
for the new-comer Webster has a very approving smile. 
I refer now to the sound of oa in the words coat, stone, etc. 
You doubtless remember well the lines of the poet: 


“ Learning condemns beyond the reach of hope 
The careless lips that speak of sdap for sdap ; 
Her edict exiles from her fair abode 
The clownish voice that utters rdad for réad ; 
Less stern to him who calls his céat a cédat, 

And steers his dda, believing it a ddat. 

She pardoned one, our classic city’s boast, 
Who said, at Cambridge, mdst instead of mést, 
But knit her brows, and stamped her angry foot 
To hear a teacher call a rddt a rd0t.” 
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It is surely noteworthy that every word here carica- 
tured in pronunciation by Dr. Holmes, with the exception 
of the offensive 7ddt, is put by Webster in the list of words 
in which the intermediate sound of 0, though at present, 
perhaps, a provincialism, is likely, at no distant day, to 
obtain a respectable place among our vowel sounds. 
Meanwhile, in this instance, I respectfully commend to 
your attention the well-worn words of the rhetorician : 

“ Be not the first by whom the new are tried.” 


Orthoepists agree, I believe, in saying that the sound 
of w long is diphthongal by nature,—that of 00 as in 
room preceded by @ or #, 200; just the sound, in fact, that 
we acquire when we learn the letter in its alphabetic 
place. 

It is a comment well worthy of our careful consider- 
ation in the study of comparative philology, that while 
in the German, the sound in the letter w is wholly sup- 
pressed, leaving the 00-sound only to be heard ; and, in 
the French, the 00-sound is not heard at all, the sound 
prolonged, produced by placing the lips as in whis- 
tling, being that of the French w ;—our own unpretend- 
ing English « combines these two prominent vowel ele- 
ments, producing a diphthongal union, at the same time 
easy of enunciation and most pleasing to the ear. 

True it is that prominent exceptions to this rule 
occur when w is preceded by 7, ch, and s having the 
sound of sk, and some writers add /or 7; when the w 
loses its e-sound and retains that only of 00. Thus, we 
say, truth (trooth), chew (choo), sugar (shodgar), and 
generally, I believe, /ute (oot) and juice (jooce). Now, 
the fact that many of our public speakers from whom 
we ought to expect better things, habitually say dooty 
and constitootion, does not make this careless pronunci- 
ation correct ; and I know of no better setting forth of 
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this truly important subject than the following from a 
newspaper column, which I beg leave to read: 


“The criticism of a Southern member of Congress 
fer his provincial pronunciation of ‘ poor’ as ‘ore,’ has 
induced a ‘ Washingtonian’ to retaliate good-naturedly 
in the New-York Zimes, upon the Northern provincial- 
isms which are heard also in the halls of Congress. The 
Southern critic says: ‘1 wonder that the very fastidious 
lady (who criticised the Southern member) does not give 
the Northern members a lecture for pronouncing, as they 
all invariably do, the word ‘ mews,’ ‘ nooze’; the word ‘ new,’ 
‘noo’ ; ‘ duty,’ ‘dooty’; ‘constitution,’ ‘constitootion ’ ; 
‘Tuesday,’ ‘ Zoosday,’ etc. It is the rarest thing imag- 
inable to hear a Northern person, either in Congress or 
out, pronounce the long z correctly, as Southerners do, 
and as.Webster and Worcester authorize it. In Wash- 
ington we can always tell a man is a Northerner when 
he asks, ‘ What’s the ‘ooze’? Itis certainly as great 
a vulgarism as to say ‘fore’ instead of ‘poor.’’” 


If I may hope to have succeeded in gaining your 
assent to all of the suggestions thus far made, — the 
question of real moment now arises: “ How far shall 
defects in pronunciation be made a matter of criticism 
in the daily routine of school work?” I answer, much, 
yes, all, must be left to the judgment of the teacher ; 
but I beg to be most distinctly understood as declaring 
‘hat this judgment must be fashioned, not by prejudice 
or by previous incorrect methods of expression, but by 
a careful study of the dictionary, and by a willingness 
to receive instruction, even from our pupils, when such 
information is respectfully conveyed. Dictionaries do 
not always agree ; hence I would never call a pronun- 
ciation wrong if sanctioned by respectable, living, 
American authority. 

There may be a decided pteference between two 
methods of pronouncing the same word: this prefer- 
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ence I should try to bring out in some way like this :— 
In reading, a pupil comes to the word deaf, and pro- 
nounces it as he has always heard it at home, déaf. 
When he has finished his paragraph, another pupil says, 
“He called déaf, déaf.” “Well,” says John, “I looked 
in my dictionary just now for this very word, and it says 
that either déaf or dézaf is right ; and I like déaf be- 
cause everybody out of this school says so.” The 
teacher, taking the part of No. 2, might answer, I think, 
in this wise: Addressing No. 1, he says, “ John, your 
father owns a horse, I believe. Supposing he wanted 
to find as accurately as possible the value of that horse, 
you would think that he ought to consult those persons 
who make dealing in horses a business, would you not? 
and if you should find fifteen such men who should 
come to the same conclusion about the worth of the 
animal, should you not think their estimate the correct 
one, rather than that of the sixteenth man who thinks 
the fifteen may be right, but after all, is of the opinion 
that a different sum may be the just estimate? Now as 
to the word at issue, fifteen men who make pronuncia- 
tion a study say that déaf is right ; and one affirms that 
between déaf and deaf he will not decide, though he 
prefers the former. Is it not clear, John, that it is far 
better to say déaf?” I believe that John’s good sense 
will second the justice of the teacher’s decision. 
Again: I would most earnestly urge that all criti- 
cisms on mispronunciation be most carefully adminis- 
tered, and always with the kindest feelings on the 
teacher’s part. I would advise that neither teacher 
nor pupil ever say to the one to be corrected, You said 
thus and so, but rather J so understood you. We may 
be ever so enthusiastic in the rooting out of old errors, 
but let our zeal be always tempered by a regard for the 
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feelings of those on whom we presume to sit in judgment. 
Nothing is quite so easy and agreeable asthe “ good, old 
way” ; and whatever comfort we feel in the wearing of 
an old coat, or glove, or slipper, is fully realized, as we 
well know, in the use of a word endeared to us at times 
by the fondest of associations. 

Let our comments be strict and even severe, but al- 
ways kind; and we may well adopt one of the maxims 
of theological polity: “In essentials, unity ; in non- 
essentials, liberality ; in all things, charity.” Thus may 
we make our word-studies one of the most delightful of 
our school duties; our dictionaries will become the 
most attractive as well as the most useful of our text- 
books, and not as they too often are, sources of infor- 
mation to pupils which they would have far better never 
to know. 

If, then, these words of mine may hereafter cause 
you, more largely than before, to seek for yourself fresh 
supplies from these granaries of human thought, my sat- 
isfaction will be complete, and you will receive a fitting 
recompense for the attention so kindly awarded me on 
this beautiful summer morning. 





LECTURE VI. 
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The Teacher an Educator. 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, A.M., 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


The subject upon which I wish to speak to-day has 
reference to the aims of education. Our schools are 
justly regarded as exerting a decisive influence upon 
the character of the children, who attend them. The 
nature of the child is such that what the school does, or 
fails to do, for him must tell upon the entire future of 
his being. Our children are our most sacred treasures. 
The school has a vital connection with our dearest in- 
terests and our highest hopes. What shall be the char- 
agter of our schools, is therefore a question of the first 
importance. 

Many conditions are requisite for a good school, but 
when we come to the working point, to the quality of 
its influence, the school is the man or woman at the 
head of it. He or she “is the living epistle known 
and read ”’ by all the pupils. One has truthfully said 
it is better for the child to have a log hut for a school- 
house and a pine slab for a seat, with President Mark 
Hopkins for his teacher, than to have the most palatial 
schoolhouse ever built and all its appliances, with an 
incompetent person for a teacher, It is personal influ- 
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ence that leads the pupil. It is the character of his 
leader that stamps itself upon the plastic mind of the 
child. The teacher is the school, but whether he shall 
lead his pupils to a true life, or rob them of their birth- 
right, depends upon his aim, the ultimate object for 
which he works. The end for which he lives deter- 
mines his character as a man, the object for which he 
works as a teacher determines the character of the 
school. 

Many questions concerning schools are being dis- 
cussed. What shall be the course of study? What 
branches shall be taught, in what order, to what extent, 
with what appliances, and what is the best method of 
teaching them? To what extent shall text-books be 
used, and how shall they be used? How shall the 
school be graded? By whom and how shall examina- 
tions and promotions be made? What is the best 
mode of supervision for the schools? These and many 
other questions claim attention. They are very impor- 
tant questions, and demand all the wisdom that can be 
brought to their solution. There never was a more 
general interest in such discussions than at the present 
time. This fact is encouraging, because it shows that 
the present condition of things is not satisfactory ; that 
something better is sought. It is equally true that 
there never was a greater diversity of views upon edu- 
cational topics than at present. This fact is not so en- 
couraging, because some things ought to have been set- 
tled long ago. There ought to be sound frinciples of 
education upon which all are agreed, to give unity, a 
definite aim, and a system in our educational work. 

Go to the teachers of New England, take the whole 
range from the teacher of the smallest country school 
to the president of the university, and put these two 
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questions : first, What is the ultimate object for which 
you are working, toward which all your plans and action 
tend? second, What principles of education guide your 
efforts to secure this object? How many of these 
teachers will be found to have this object distinctly and 
steadily before the mind? How many will be able to 
state the principles which guide their action? I do not 
mean to imply that teachers work without any thought 
of the end to which they are educating their pupils, 
without any regard to the principles of education ; but 
I mean to say that the thought is so much given to 
means and methods that the end toward which the 
work is tending is not kept prominently in view, as it 
should be. The course of study, the methods of teach- 
ing, the use of appliances, the examination and super- 
vision of schools, are only means, not the end. The 
effect upon the character of the pupil caused by the em- 
ployment of these means is decided by the aim which 
directs their use. 

The question paramount to all others is, What shall 
be the ultimate aim of the school ; to what end shall all 
the plans and efforts of the teacher be directed? This 
question can be answered intelligently only by the 
study of the nature of man. What is the child, and 
what is he capable of becoming? this must decide the 
aim of his education. “Man is the crowning work of 
God on earth,” both in body and mind. His body is 
the most perfect of all organisms. All the physical 
and vital forces of the universe are acting init. The 
action of these forces in man links him so closely to 
every part of the material world, that he feels all 
its pulsations in his own organism. The marvellous 
connection of his mind with the physical world through 
his senses is more mysterious than the creation of a 
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universe. This perfection of his body gives him power 
to enter into sympathy with all nature, which the in- 
finite wisdom of the Creator has so wonderfully adapted 
to minister to his enjoyment and well-being: He is a 
child of nature. Man enters upon life one of the most 
helpless of all creatures, entirely dependent for what he 
shall have, and what he shall become, upon the power, 
care, and guidance of others. He is born into society, 
and while he must stand or fall as an individual, he is 
placed in such a relation to his fellows that he cannot 
grow as a man out of society. “It is there alone his 
faculties, expanded in full vigor, shine out ; there only 
reach their properuse.” He is the child of man as well 
as the child of nature. The highest fact of his nature 
is that he is endowed with that rational, moral, and spir- 
itual life which allies him to the Infinite mind, and 
gives him the power, when he has gained command of 
himself, to comprehend and control all that is below him. 
His mind “is made in the image and after the likeness 
of God.” He is a personal being, self-active, putting 
forth energy, encircling the globe in his thought and ac- 
tion, studying its structure and the history of that struc- 
ture in the stony pages of its crust, and ranging through 
the starry realms of space with his extended vision. 
He reads the phenomena and laws of his own and 
other minds, and holds communion with the Father of 
his spirit. He is at once the child of nature, the child 
of man, and the child of God, “heir of all things, hav- 
ing the promise of the life that now is and of that 
which is tocome.” If he seeks the highest good and 
chooses to be a co-worker with God, he may grow to 
the stature of perfect manhood. If he chooses to 
follow the bent of selfish inclinations, he may go down 
to destruction. He may be wise, or he may be foolish. 
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He may become an angel or a fiend. His choice de- 
termines his character, and his education decides what 
his generic choice or purpose in life shall be. 

To see more definitely what the aim of education 
should be, we need to notice the different powers of the 
mind and the conditions of their activity. The mind 
can know. It knows the objects in the world of matter 
and in the world of mind. The mind can feel, and its 
feeling is produced by its knowledge. The mind can 
choose, and the choosing is occasioned by feeling. The 
mind has three different modes of acting, — knowing, 
feeling, and choosing. We feel because we know, and 
we choose because of knowledge and feeling. 

The mind knowing is intellect. Intellect has differ- 
ent modes of acting, and these distinct modes of act- 
ing are called faculties. The intellect may act in gain- 
ing a knowledge, through the senses, of external ob- 
jects,—it is then called the perceptive faculty. The in- 
tellect reproduces and recognizes past mental states,—it 
is then called memory. It combines thoughts of parts of 
different wholes to form the thought of a new whole un- 
like any perceived,—it isthen called imagination. The 
intellect may form ideas consisting of the qualities 
common to all the objects of a kind,—it is then called 
the power of generalization. It may judge of the re- 
lations of classes of objects to find the truths concerning 
them,—it is then called judgment, or reasoning. 

The intellectual faculties hold the relation of de- 
pendence upon one another. The first activity of the 
mind is in perceiving the qualities of external objects. 
It perceives these qualities through the different senses, 
and associates them with one substance, thus forming 
the complex idea of an individual object. This idea 
includes only those qualities which the mind has per- 
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ceived in the object. All ideas of external objects 
‘come to the mind through the senses. The idea can 
be gained only when the external object is present to 
the mind, and should be immediately expressed by the 
appropriate term. The idea is soon lost if not em-. 
bodied in a word ; indeed it is nat distinctly formed till 
it is expressed. 

The memory reproduces and recognizes the ideas 
gained by the perceptive faculty ; hence the first activity 
of the memory depends on the previous action of the 
perceptive faculty. 

The imagination combines thoughts of parts of dif- 
ferent objects which have been perceived, and which 
memory holds in mind to form its ideal object ; hence 
the activity of the imagination depends upon the ac- 
tivity of the perceptive faculty and the memory. 

The power of generalization in forming the idea 
which consists of the qualities common to all the objects 
of a kind, must use the qualities which the mind has 
perceived and remembered. The activity of the power 
of generalization then depends upon the activity of the 
pereeptive faculty and memory. . 

The ideas of classes of objects must be known and 
remembered, that the reasoning power may judge of 
their relations ; hence the activity of the reasoning 
power depends on the activity of all the other intel- 
lectual faculties. 

The mind is one, not divided, but having distinct 
modes of activity. Skill in the use of any faculty is 
acquired only by the right use of that faculty. The 
right action of one power, will not give strength to an- 
other power that is not used. The activity of each 
faculty should be guided by its relation to the other 
faculties. All the intellectual faculties are more or less 
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active in the child. His imagination begins to form 
ideal objects as soon as he has the perceptions for 
them ; he begins to generalize as soon as he has the 
facts about individual objects, and he raises questions 
about the causes of things, which the ablest philoso- 
phers cannot answer. As fast as the perceptive faculty 
furnishes material which the imagination and power of 
generalization can use, these powers should be called 
to use it, so that all the faculties shall be cultivated 
according to their relative activity. 

The perceptive faculty predominates in activity in 
the child. He finds special delight in the use of his 
senses. Everything about him is new, and he must 
know something about it. He is so eager to know 
that, like the butterfly flitting from flower to flower, he 
goes rapidly from one new thing to another without 
stopping to examine anything closely. It is at this 
time when the child finds such keen delight in using 
his senses, that his mind should be trained to use each 
sense in noticing with closest attention the objects 
about him, to form the habit of observing every object 
that comes before him. Habits of observation formed 
later in life, can never be as strong and serviceable as 
those begun in early childhood. The perceptive fac- 
ulty must always take the lead of the other intellectual 
powers ; all the products of the imagination, and of the 
reflective power, are conditioned upon its development. 

The mind feeling is the sensibility, or the power by 
which we enjoy or suffer. The intellect and the sensi- 
bility act together. The different forms of sensibility 
are the appetites, desires, and affections. The appe- 
tites, as defined by Dr. Hopkins, are those cravings of 
the animal nature which have for their object the well- 
being of the body, and the continuance of the race. 
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They originate in the body, are periodical, and have a 
physical limit. 

“The desires are the cravings for those things that are 
necessary for the upbuilding of a perfect mind. They 
have the same relation to the well-being of the mind 
that the appetites have to that of the body.” The 
specific desires are the desire of continued existence, 
of property, of knowledge, of power, of esteem. The 
general desires are the desire of good, of liberty, of 
society. The desires have reference to the good of the 
individual. They may become selfish, or they may be 
benevolent. They have no limit in themselves, but 
grow by being indulged, and are to be controlled. 

The affections are that form of the sensibility which 
brings us into relation to others, and have for their 
object the well-being of others. They lead to the 
doing of good to others; or to the infliction of evil 
upon others, “ for the well-being of the individual or of 
the community of which the individual is a part.” 

The objects of the appetites, desires, and affections, 
afford enjoyment. Every object which affords enjoy- 
ment is regarded a good, and the enjoyment which the 
object gives is also considered a good. These different 
forms of good are motives to choice and action. 
“ Without the sensibility there is no motive.” 

The mind choosing is the will. Again, taking the 
definition of Dr. Hopkins, “the will is that constituent 
of man’s being by which he is capable of free action, 
knowing himself to be thus capable.” “There are two 
essential elements in the will: the power of choice, and 
the power of volition, or the power to carry out the 
choice in action. The volition is always according to 
the choice ; the choice is free.” As we have shown the 
products of the sensibility are the objects of choice, and 
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generally two different forms of good, “one higher in 
kind and more valuable than the other,” are presented, 
and the sense -of obligation always affirms that we 
should choose the higher good. This sense of obliga- 
tion is the moral element of our nature. The choice is 
made in view of the object, and of the sense of obliga- 
tion. The good presented is a motive to choice, and 
the sense of obligation is another motive. If the sense 
of obligation be followed, the highest good will be 
chosen. “The choice then is the fundamental, voluntary, 
moral part of the will.” Since the action is always ac- 
cording to choice, the choice determines the character, 
for character is what one is as the result of his own 
free choice and action. The will implies both the sen- 
sibility and the intellect. “ Man is intellect, sensibility, 
and will combined.” 

Every child has these powers of which we have 
spoken, in the measure which God has given him. He 
starts in life with everything to learn. He has a body 
upon the health of which the activity and growth of the 
mind is conditioned. He has intellectual powers by 

‘which he can acquire knowledge ; sensibilities by which 
he can enjoy or suffer ; and he is inclined to follow his 
natural appetites, desires, and affections, whether they 
lead him to right or wrong actions. He has a will, a 
moral nature by which he can choose what objects he 
will pursue, and can carry out his choice in action. 
Before him is the world of matter, and the world of 
mind, with an infinity of objects in each, in which he is 
to live, grow, form his character, and prepare for an 
endless future. Left to himself, he will never attain 
the end for which he was created. What then does he 
need to have done for him? His education must de- 

cide what manner of child he shall become. To bea 
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man, all his powers must be called into exercise, and 
all must be trained to habits of right activity. He 
needs this training to give him the adz/ity to make the 
best use of all his powers ; and he further needs this 
training of the moral and spiritual part of his nature, to 
give him the inclination to make the best use of all his 
powers. 

We learn then from the study of the nature of man, 
that the ultimate aim of education should be, ¢o give the 
child the ability and the inclination to make the best use of 
all his powers, both of body and mind. When he has 
gained this command of himself, he is ready to go forth 
as a man among his fellows, to choose his vocation, to 
carry on in himself the work of self-education, and to 
become a power for good, in serving God and his 
fellow-men. 

This training should begin with the life of the child, 
and should be persistently followed till he is established 
in the way he should go. It must begin in the home. 
The family is primarily responsible for the education of 
the child. The school is the supplement of the family. 
Its work is to carry forward the training that is well 
done in the family, to supply as far as possible the de- 
ficiency when there is neglect in the home. The end 
of education is one in the family and in the school ; the 
child is the same in each. 

The distinctive features of this view of the aim of 
education are first, that the child is to be regarded as a 
rational being, who needs to know himself, to know his 
relations to the external world, to his fellow-men, and 
to his Maker ; whose whole nature is to be cultivated ; 
whose powers are all to be developed into a vigorous 
life ; each power to be cultivated, not independently, 
but in the relation of its dependence upon the other 
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powers. He is to get ideas by his own personal obser- 
vation ; express the ideas in proper language ; associ- 
ate them by the relations existing between the objects 
of thought, and between these objects and his own 
mind, that they may be remembered ; and the ideas 
thus gained are to be used by the imagination and the 
reflective powers. His sensibilities are to be called 
into normal activity, and the right purpose is to be 
formed ; right habits of observation, of thought, of ac- 
tion are to be established. 

Second, that the child is a growing rational being, 
his body and mind subject to the same law of growth. 
Each must have food, each must digest and assimilate 
the food taken, and each must be developed by judi- 
cious, vigorous exercise. Time is required for the assim- 
ilation of the food taken, and for the training of the 
powers, hence the growth of the powers must be slow. 
He cannot travel by steam, but has to work his passage 
allthe way. The growth of the powers must be con- 
tinuous, the training must be carried steadily forward 
till the child become an independent worker having full 
command of himself. 

Third, that the child is a se/f-active being, a free, per- 
sonal cause. He must observe, remember, imagine, 
and think, for himself. He must form his own purpose, 
and carry out that purpose by his own will-force. No 
other can perform these acts for him, any more than he 
can eat for him. Nothing should be done for the child 
which he can properly do himself. It is by well-directed 
self-activity that he is to grow. “ He naturally delights 
in activity, and his desire for activity grows with his 
growing powers.” 

If this be the true aim of education, then all our 
training ought to be guided by the laws which control 
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the growth of the man, all our courses of study ought 
to be arranged according to the order of mental devel- 
opment, and all our methods of teaching should grow 
out of these principles of education derived from the 
study of the nature of man. We can never have any 
true system of education till it rests on this foundation. 
The most important of all studies for every superintend- 
ent of schools and for every teacher is the study of man, 
that we may come to a better knowledge of the laws 
which govern the growth of the man, and have some prin- 
ciples of education to guide us in our school work, so 
that our children may be delivered from the routine 
work of cramming text-books, and be led to use their 
powers in a rational way. 

In some of our large cities and towns, whose schools 
are regarded by the smaller towns as a model for their 
imitation, the plan of procedure is to lay out the work 
for all the teachers by the month; each teacher is re- 
quired to take his class over a specified number of pages 
in the text-book during the month; written examina- 
tions are had upon what is contained in those pages of 
the text-book, and the per cent. of correct answers ob- 
tained by each pupil is carefully recorded. The suc- 
cess of the teacher, and the standing of each pupil in 
his class, and his promotion to the higher class, are all 
measured by the per cent. obtained in these examina- 
tions. The end of school work under this plan, with 
both teacher and pupil, is a high per cent. And what 
is accomplished under this plan? The teacher is ham- 
pered, his individuality destroyed, and his work be- 
comes drudgery. In the subjects studied the pupil gets 
nothing but empty words. No good habits of observa- 
tion and thought are formed, and the moral nature of 
the child is perverted. 
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Practical tests applied to the pupils will verify these 
statements. It seems as if the words of Horace Mann 
were being verified in these schools, when he says, | 
“Some people think man is only a machine, and that 
the only difference between a man and a mill is, that 
one is carried by blood and the other by water.” This 
ranking of scholars, like stocks in the money market, by 
the rate per cent. at which they can cram the words of 
the text-books into their minds, is practiced in all 
grades of schools. Its influence is destructive to all 
true mental training. 

The teacher is and must be an educator,—and edu- 
cation is the training of the man as an organic whole. 
Every teacher should know those things in man which 
are common to all men. He should also know those 
things in which one man differs from another man ; es- 
pecially should he know his pupils in this way, for no 
two pupils are alike, nor can any two bear precisely the 
same treatment. The idea of a school presupposes that 
the teacher is to train individuals in classes,—that he 
must know what is common to his pupils and in what 
they differ, that his training may be both comprehensive 
and practical. 

Every teacher should have the most thorough knowl- 
edge possible of the subject he attempts to teach. He 
should know the whole subject, that he may select what 
his pupils need and what they can understand, that he 
may teach each part of the subject in its proper relation 
to every other part. The teaching in each grade of 
school ought to prepare the pupil for that which is to 
come in the next grade above, from the primary school 
on to the end of his school course. There can be no 
systematic growth of the child without this condition. 
The prevalent idea that any one can teach a common 
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school, is destructive of all true work in education. 
The teacher of the primary school has the highest grade 
of educational work to do. She touches the springs of 
life and character, and she, of all others, should know 
what she is doing. 

Every teacher should have a clear and definite knowl- 
edge of the principles of education already indicated, 
to guide his training and to determine his methods of 
teaching. 

I have spoken of the teacher’s relation to the school, 
of the diversity of views on educational topics, of what 
the ultimate aim of education should be, and of what 
the teacher as an educator should know. © 

One other point, which the limits of this paper will 
allow me to notice but briefly, I wish to consider in clos- 
ing, and that is what the teacher should be as a man to 
be a true educator. The teacher should be a person of 
quick perception, of good judgment, of broad, deep, 
tender sympathies, that he come directly to the hearts 
of his pupils ; with a strong will, and a sacred regard 
for truth and duty. He should be a whole-souled man, 
full of wisdom, full of energy, full of faith. He should 
be cheerful, hopeful, self-possessed, enthusiastic, décided. 
It is the spirit, the temper, the life of the teacher which 
impresses the child, and these unconsciously find ex- 
pression in the teacher’s face, in the tones of his voice, 
in his manners. Some one has said, “ A beautiful form 
is better than a beautiful face, but a beautiful behavior 
is better than a beautiful form.” ‘ What a man is tells 
for vastly more than what he says.” And what he is 
“is the treasure which a life has gathered.” The per- 
sonal influence of the teacher is the most powerful 
means of moulding the character of the child. Another 
has said, “ Of this, at least, we may be sure, the fixed and 
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everlasting principles of character cannot be put aside, 
nor bribed, nor held in suspense, either to accommodate 
our moral indolence, or to atone for our neglect. 
What we are daily sowing in self-discipline, we shall 
reap in the failure or success of our work. We are 
watched, we are studied, we are searched through and 
through, by those we undertake to lead,—not in a jeal- 
ous or malignant criticism, but in earnest good faith. 
A manhood that is manly, a womanhood that is womanly 
—these are not such ugly sights that young hearts should 
turn away from them or disown their fascination.” 
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Theory vs. Practice in Classical Study. 





BY PROF. E. G. COY, 
ANDOVER, MASS, 





I propose to call your attention to the inconsisten- 
cies between theory and practice in our study of the 
Latin and Greek classics, as furnishing the chief ground 
for the recently renewed opposition to these studies. 
Although the classics themselves are denounced, as 
both useless and unpractical, I still hold that the pre- 
vailing dissatisfaction with them is due, for the most 
part, to defective or perverse methods of teaching them. 

Professor Sellar, of the University of Edinburgh, once 
said: “By far the most formidable objection to my 
mind is, not that the classical languages and literatures 
are not in the highest degree worth learning, but that 
we cannot teach them, or do not, in general, succeed in 
teaching them. It may be said,—not, I acknowledge, 
without justice,—that a large number of boys who learn 
Latin and Greek, never acquire either language thor- 
oughly ; that many of the best verbal scholars remain 
ignorant of, or unaffected by, the spirit and ideas of 
classical literature.” 

It was the opinion of Dr. S. H. Taylor, expressed a 
year or two before he died, that “the recent opposition 
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to classical study, both in this country and in England, 
is due to the fact that generally, the study has not 
been conducted in such a manner as to yield the best 
results of classical training.” 

President Porter, in his work on “ American Colleges 
and the American Public,” is “ quite certain that so far 
as the objections to classical study have any show of 
reason, they are derived from imperfect methods of 
teaching and studying.” 

I have quoted thus, from these eminent authorities, 
in order that in the position which I have taken, I 
might, at the outset, be seen to stand on no imaginary 
ground. The general fact of inconsistency must there- 
fore stand unquestioned. My purpose is to so empha- 
size the fact by a statement of the leading details, that 
we shall recognize as we ought, the truth of the matter, 
and our duty with reference to it. I hold that classical 
instruction, as it has for some time been conducted, is 
so at variance with the theory of the matter, that it 
utterly invalidates the claims commonly put forth for 
classical studies. And thus, not only has the confi- 
dence of very many friends of classical education been 
of late seriously impaired, but in reality it has no case 
which its advocates can sustain before the public. 

What, then, is theory; what are the considerations 
offered for so strenuously upholding classical studies ; 
why do we claim for them the -central position in our 
educational system ? 

The old reasons that the Latin and Greek languages 
contain the only literature worthy the name, and that 
they furnish the chief materials for thought, have, of 
course, become obsolete. They cannot, and do not, 
longer hold an exclusive place among studies. 

But they ought to hold the central place. For, more 
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than any other studies, they contribute to that general 
enlargement and training of the leading faculties of the 
mind which give power and skill,—power to feel, to re- 
solve, and to act ; skill for those efforts of investigation 
and acquisition which are properly subsequent to edu- 
cation, and constitute one’s life-work. Much as we 
may admit regarding the delightsomeness of classic 
literature for those minds which are Aumanized thereby, 
—who drink deep at these head-waters of all modern cul- 
ture, or who are refined, stimulated, and reformed by 
being brought thus into connection with the choicest 
intellectual efforts of the most cultivated nations of the 
world,—we still hold that they are no less serviceable— 
yea, indispensable—to those who, for the time being, 
neither appreciate their beauty nor acknowledge their 
power. For they are not to be studied merely, nor 
chiefly, for their practical utility,.nor the entertainments 
they can furnish, but because the /rocess of acquiring 
them puts demands upon the memory, and the habit of 
close, accurate perception, gives exercise to the judgment, 
the reasoning powers, the powers of expression, and cul- 
tivation tothe taste and the imagination in a preéminent 
degree. 

The subject-matter to which we are introduced by 
this process, extraordinary and brilliant as it is, must 
still be regarded as incidental, and of secondary im- 
portance in the course of education. It may become 
entirely forgotten by the student, and yet the time 
spent therein amply rewarded by the weightier consid- 
erations of discipline. 

But it will be important for the further consideration 
of this subject, to inquire what constitutes the special 
superiority of the classics for training the leading facul- 
ties of memory, judgment, and taste. 
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First, then, the study of the classics gives no ordinary 
training of the memory. The demand made upon this 
faculty to retain for daily use that familiarity with all 
the minutiz of accidence and syntax, by which alone 
one can develop and represent exactly the meaning of 
the text,—to hold in readiness that mass of historical, 
mythological, and philological information, through the 
aid of which one is to communicate with the soul of an 
author, and rise to the elevation of his thoughts, so that 
by combining the results and impressions thus gained 
he may reproduce the author’s meaning with clearness, 
eloquence, and energy,—the demand to do all this, fur- 
nishes a training unlike, in character and intensity, that 
which is obtained in any other department of study. 
Fifty-seven different points may thus be taken up in 
gaining the most perfect mastery of the first clause of 
the Iliad, and more than one hundred ina similar study 
of the first clause of the Aeneid. This is, in substance, 
the theory of the case. 

But a fit for college at one of the most thorough and 
secondary schools in New England, and the continu- 
ance of my studies at Yale, never put any such demand 
upon my memory. I have, on the contrary, vivid rec- 
ollections of translations, accepted and invited for daily 
recitations, which were literal to boldness, and an unin- 
terrupted monotony of “ parsing” “through the entire 
course.” And thus we were fitted (?) for, and were re- 
ceived by the colleges, and thus we were passed on 
from year to year until we graduated, as unacquainted 
with the meaning and spirit of the Latin, and as un- 
affected by the beautiful simplicity and eloquence of 
the Greek studies, as when we began. 

From careful inquiry, and from personal knowledge, 
I know that I have fairly represented in this matter the 
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tone of classical instruction throughout New England. 
Were I to rate the instruction in the secondary schools 
above that in the colleges, I should be immodest ; were 
I to rate it below that of the colleges, I should belie all 
the impressions of my student-life. 

The appearance within the last few years of skeleton 
grammars of the Latin and Greek, and their having been 
received with such spontaneous expressions of welcome 
and sighs of relief, showed the prevalence of the distaste 
for a critical study of the delicate machinery of lan- 
guage. Gesenius, in the Preface to his Hebrew Gram- 
mar, protests in emphatic terms against the use of these 
skeletons, even as introductory to a fuller, philosophical 
study of the subject. What would he have said, could 
he have foreseen the study restricted within these nar- 
row limits! It is by the critica/ study of the finish and 
perfection of the two highly flexional languages, Latin 
and Greek, that the largest results of linguistic study 
are attained. This, at least, is what the ablest writers 
on this subject have always maintained. But one 
might as well think of preparing for and prosecuting a 
thorough, critical study of the literature of the Iliad 
with a pocket dictionary, as to expect to apprehend the 
Greek through these epitomes. 

In the next place, classical study, theoretically con- 
sidered, cultivates the judgment. “In the investiga- 
tion of appropriate meanings of words, in the selection 
of the most exact renderings of sentences by giving 
each word, phrase, and particle its full force and in- 
terpretation, in the examination of difficulties,” in the 
effort “to trace the phenomena of language to a philo- 
sophical and rational saurce,” this faculty receives con- 
stant and superior exercise. But the extensive sale of 
“literal” and “ interlinear translations,” and editions of 
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the text, with special lexicons so constructed as to refer 
the different meanings to the passages where they occur, 
leaving the student the least possible exercise for his 
own judgment in the choice, shows to what an alarming 
extent invalidism prevails. In speaking on this point, 
I do not wish to be understood as referring simply to 
the clandestine use of these “helps” (?). Specially 
connected with the case in my mind, are the commen- 
dation and use, by some of the leading educators of 
New England, of such methods of study as reduce the 
effort of translating to the minimum. ‘A judicious 
use”—as if there could be such a thing—of literal 
translations is often recommended to the student ; or the 
teacher himself becomes what the boys call an “ ani- 
mated pony,” translating each advance lesson for them 
beforehand, and reading the general review altogether, 
—the class being merely listeners. Add to all this, the 
use of a mere outline of syntax —in the skeleton-gram- 
mars to which I have referred — for the study of idioms, 
and their connection with the logic of speech, as Zumpt 
puts it, and you have a very good general idea of the 
method of classical instruction in practice, and its con- 
nection with a vigorous and efficient exercise of the 
judgment and the power of expression. 

Under these circumstances we should expect to find 
the classics contributing to the culture of the taste and 
the imagigation, at least. But, in the last ‘ Report on 
the condition of the Academic Department’ of the 
“leading college of the country,” I find the examining 
committee lamenting the absence of a literary and es- 

‘thetic study of the Latin and Greek languages. Mutato 
nomine, etc. Even where these helps of translations, 
etc., to which I have alluded, are not considered legiti- 
mate, the use of them is, nevertheless, so extensive 
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that anything like independent, scientific criticism is 
out of the question, and the efficiency of the study is 
well nigh destroyed. And here I will say, that I can- 
not get rid of the conviction, that, if the classics were 
taught as they ought to be, “ ponying”—as the boys say 
—would die out. The literal translation would be so 
barren and insipid, that it would ultimately become in- 
tolerable. 

If, then, there is such a perversion of the classics in 
the practical work of instruction, in which the mere 
reading of an author, and a lifeless, mechanical opera- 
tion of ‘“‘ parsing” the words constitute the sum of the 
work, and not that true and correct use of them which 
gives cultivation and training, is it to be thought strange 
or even unreasonable that the system becomes unpopu- 
lar, and the whole theory is made the object of persist- 
ent opposition ? : 

But it may be urged against what I have said in 
criticism of our methods of classical instruction, that 
teachers will not all accept and approve my statements 
of the purpose and aim of classical study. I suppose 
not. I know that many have been so affected by the 
plausible and specious arguments of its opponents, that 
they either have, consciously or unconsciously, allowed 
themselves to drift into apostasy. It is the heresy thus 
developed that has encouraged the enemy so much of 
late. In fact, we hardly know from what considera- 
tions those who hold that the Latin and Greek should 
be studied mainly for what they will teach us, can call 
themselves friends of classical study. For if, as with 
modern languages, the frocess of learning these lan- 
guages is to be bridged over as far as possible, and the 
discipline supposed to be connected with such a pro- 
cess is to be ignored, we might as well surrender to the 
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enemy at once. By accepting these views, we abandon 
the vantage-ground which has given us our victories in 
the struggle hitherto. In the outset, I conceded that, 
excellent as the subject-matter is, it is not this which 
gives the classics their central place in our educational 
systems. If, also, it is not the exercise connected with 
mastering the difficulties incident to the linguistic study ~ 
of them, what is it, pray? 

I realize that the form of the usual examinations and 
standards of excellence, tends to encourage the con- 
viction, that education is concerned with knowledge 
only. But ‘it is a lamentable misconception to suppose 
that a liberal education can have any other end in view 
than to impart and develop power.’ The authority of 
German teachers is often invoked, by those who have 
lapsed from the practice of the best representatives of 
the old school. Let me, therefore, quote a little from 
the German, on the other side. Dr. Wiese, whom 
Matthew Arnold in Schools and Universities on the Con- 
tinent refers to as respectable authority, says, in his 
Letters on English Education, “ Students in England do 
not learn nearly so much as with us, but they learn one 
thing better, and that is the art of learning.” This 
featuré of the English schools he then commends to his 
own countrymen, in the following forcible language: 
“ All that a school can teach, beyond imparting a cer- 
tain small stock of knowledge, is the way to learn. The 
first object in education is capability for action ; not to 
know, but to do ; not the what, but the how ; non schole 
sed vite.” Hethen supports his own, by the equally 
strong language of Dr. Thomas Arnold, unquestionably 
the most successful teacher of modern times: “ The 
effort a boy makes is a hundred times more valuable to 
him than the knowledge acquired as the result of the 
effort.” 
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But the exclusively literary study of the classics must 
fall short, also, of its immediate object. We have the 
encouragement of the German practice, for the opinion 
that any attempt to get a deep insight into the spirit of 
antiquity through its literature, independently of lin- 
guistic scholarship, will, in general, fail With them 
the literary or “scientific” study of the classics is pre- 
ceded by a most thorough and exacting linguistic study 
of them, amounting to absolute mastery, not only of 
their form, but also of their spirit— das Lateinische 
gefiihl, as they say. The attainments of men of ex- 
ceptional genius, like Shakespeare and Keats, are 
nothing to the point of this matter. It is not for such, 
that systematic, educational appliances are wanted. 
‘They are independent of them ; they find their men- 
tal food by processes unknown and unimagined by 
common men.’ The success of their lives is often the 
best evidence of the superiority of the disciplined over 
the merely informed man. For, discipline of mind may 
be also innate, as well as the other intellectual traits. 

I am well aware that it is easier to charge, than to 
prove the existence of this misapprehension, or neglect 
of methods necessary to attain the highest benefit from 
classical study. Therefore, I wish to be understood as 
having confined my criticisms.to what I know about 
five of the better known secondary schools in New 
England, and four of the leading colleges to which they 
are tributary. For confirmation of the statements which’ 
I have made, I appeal to the consciousness of classical 
teachers and scholars before me. Is it not true, gentle- 
men, that we, of the preparatory schools, look too much 
to the immediate object of cramming our pupils into 
college without conditions, and too little to those results 
in the formation of character, which are permanent, 
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and infinitively more valuable? “ The true teacher will 
produce results which the machinery of examinations 
cannot gauge.” On the other hand is it not also true, 
that, in the higher institutions, the instruction rarely 
gets beyond the preliminary processes of exercising on 
flexions, conjugations, and the technical matters of 
. syntax; and, that the plea so often made against a 
thorough preparation for college, “that it leaves the 
student too little to do there,” must be allowed a plau- 
sible one? 

But I would not be understood as criticizing in the 
spirit of an iconoclast. I hope rather, that by thus 
having been led to contemplate some deficiencies in 
our work, we may be prompted to demand and to 
secure such changes as will make better work possible 
and certain. I shail, therefore, briefly state what I 
believe to be some of the causes which have occasioned 
these reproaches upon the prevailing methods of clas- 
sical instruction and study. I mention first the incom- 
petency of the appliances, personnel et materiel. Our 
best secondary schools have usually been in the hands 
of mere amateurs—not always even amateurs ; while in 
other countries they have commanded the services of 
men of ripest scholarship united to mature and trained 
character. The list of masters in a single German 
gymnasium, contains the names of Buttman, Schneider, 
Passow, Zumpt, Kriiger, and Bergk. In our colleges, 
the case is worse than in the preparatory schools,—es- 
pecially in the larger colleges, where the “ tutor,” seeking 
his living by teaching until he can complete his profes- 
sional studies, is intrusted with the instruction; and 
we may say, without fear of contradiction, that the bulk 
of a student’s entire classical education is conducted by 
men with neither experience in teaching nor training 
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in pedagogics. It is not strange, then, that these 
instructors are not able to kindle in the student’s 
mind a single spark of enthusiasm for his work. No 
wonder the class smile knowingly when they are ad- 
vised to read by themselves the Latin or Greek authors. 
And why? Just look into the details of the matter, 
and you can easily tell. What has the college added 
to the results obtained by the students of the better 
secondary schools, by continuing their study of the 
ancient authors? “Have they taught him to appreci- 
ate, to know antiquity? Have they ever developed for 
them the relations of those magnificent literatures with 
the nature, with the religious dogmas, the systems of 
philosophy, the fine arts, the civilizations of the ancient 
nations? Has their intelligence ever been led by those 
beautiful links which bind all parts of the civilization of 
a people, and make of it a superb whole, all whose de- 
tails touch, reflect, and mutually explain each other? 
What professor, reading Homer or Virgil to his pupils, 
has developed the poetry of the Iliad or Aeneid by the 
poetry of Nature under the sky of Greece or Italy? 
They isolate these great geniuses, they disjoint a litera- 
ture, and they fling you its scattered limbs, without 
taking the trouble to tell you what place they occupy, 
what relations they mutually sustain in the great organi- 
zation whence they have been detached. After that, 
need we be astonished that the studies are so empty, 
so insufficient? What can remain from along devo- 
tion to the dead letter, stripped, as it were, of meaning, 
except disgust, and an almost entire hatred of study?” 

And we may look for no improvement so long as our 
instructors are teachers by accident, and not by pro- 
fession. The want of facilities for the thorough profes- 
sional training of classical teachers is a very serious 
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hindrance to the highest success of classical culture in 
this country. Every Prussian university has its philo- 
logical seminary. Special pedagogic seminaries, also, 
exist at Berlin, Halle, and other places, “to introduce 
their seminarists to the practical requirements of the 
profession of schoolmaster.” These and the philolog- 
ical seminaries are often under the same direction, as is 
the case in Berlin, where Dr. Boeckh was the head of 
both. We, however, can offer teachers in the higher 
schools no better training than a theological course, 
which Wolf, the great renovator of German schools, 
said is about as good a preparation for a classical mas- 
ter as a course of feudal law would be. 

All our institutions, too, are cramped for lack of suffi- 
cient funds, and thus often feel compelled to tolerate 
shockingly poor scholarship, or languish from dimin- 
ished patronage. For lack of means, large classes are 
often thrown upon one instructor ; and the probability 
of not being often called upon to recite, encourages the 
negligence of the careless, and depresses the enthusiasm 
of the well-disposed. 

Again, we have to encounter a perverse but dic- 
tatorial public sentiment,—dictatorial, because we are 
fed from its charity. There is, in our day, a vicious 
appetite for immediate and abundant returns from every 
effort or investment, which leads to pernicious consequen- 
ces. And since we are always and easily disposed to 
make a standard of a test to which we are regularly 
compelled to submit, this depraved public sentiment 
leads many of us, sooner or later, to act as if everything 
in education depended upon the amount of knowledge 
that could be communicated ; and this, too, in spite of 
our convictions to the contrary. We really come at 
last to judge our schools by the same standard as our 
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mills and other commercial enterprises ; we think we 
raise the standard by simply tinkering at the courses of 
study ; we offer as evidence of growth, the numerical 
increase of the classes or the financial progress of the 
institution. Of course, this limiting of our professional 
aims, and dwarfing of our intellectual life ought to be 
resisted. Every dictate of duty should lead us to as- 
sert, and every consideration of policy should lead us 
to maintain a higher ideal of professional life. 

But lastly, classical instruction suffers severely from 
the ill-devised method of determining qualification for 
admission to college. Nominally, proficiency in train- 
ing is wanted, but proficiency in actual knowledge is 
what is really tested. The result is, too frequently, for 
the college a superficially crammed student, for the 
preparatory school the degradation of its standard. It 
is getting to be quite common for the colleges, never- 
theless, to grumble about the inefficiency of the pre- 
paratory schools, and to make of them scape-goats for 
most of their own short-comings But, though we cannot 
avoid having the sins of others laid upon our heads, we 
can refuse to be driven off to the wilderness. I admit 
that secondary instruction is not uniformly good, but 
still maintain that it answers the present demand of the 
colleges quite well enough. And, if it is to be improved, 
it will be as the standard of collegiate preparation re- 
quires and commands it. This standard is now con- 
fessedly low, notwithstanding the attempts often made 


to have it appear otherwise. President Porter has pub- 


licly defended the policy, — and the New-England col- 
leges all practise it,—of keeping the doors of college 
open widely enough to admit, and with no serious in- 
convenience to them, persons whose strongest claims 
are advanced age, piety, and poverty. The fact that 
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many do, at length, outgrow and overcome the disa- 
bilities incident to imperfect preparation, is the plea 
of justification.* As a natural consequence, boys from 
the lower classes of the better schools, too eager for 
the realities of college life, or impatient of the rigor 
of the school discipline, undertake a few weeks of 
special cramming, and are able to pass into college a 
year ahead of their time,—into Amherst, Harvard, and 
Yale, as I have had recent occasion to know, in spite of 
the protest of their instructors. They are sure to repent 
and are often “dropped.” An examination designed 
chiefly as a test of knowledge, can rarely be a fair test 
of capacity or promise ; and a boy who has crammed 
judiciously can get the requisite fifty per cent. in Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics, without being at all able to 
carry the work of Freshman year. Says President 
Porter,f—“ Not a few students who are entirely com- 
petent to pass the prescribed examination with credit, — 
of the vulgar rich as well as the vulgar poor,—are so 
illiterate and uninformed in their general culture, and 
so unrefined in their tastes, as to be almost incapable 
of taking that higher polish which the college curriculum 
and the college life are fitted to impart to a receptive 
and refined nature.” 

We may look therefore in vain to the preparatory 
schools for any improvement, as long as the colleges con- 
tinue to underbid them and to adjust themselves to the 
_ lower grades of their instruction. We must, on the con- 
trary, have a more genial appreciation of the real sources 
of interest and profit of classical study in the chairs of 
our colleges. Then every secondary school in the coun- 
try would soon share its impulse, and something might 





* American Colleges and the American Public; p. 75. 
t Ibid,fp. 77. 
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be done to supplant the present antagonism, by mutual 
confidence, respect, and good-will. To this end let the 
college faculties meet and profoundly consider the matter 
of collegiate education, until they shall succeed in mak- 
- ing it an organic whole, which, commencing with drill- 
work of the disciplinary studies, “shall, at each succes- 
sive stage, give ampler and still ampler place for the re- 
flective and esthetic activities of the pupils.” Finally, 
let a broad philosophy preside over the whole course of 
studies, and shed over the earliest |abors of the student 
“ that grace which so sweetly cherishes and develops the 
love of science.” Classical studies will then need no 
argument for their vindication. We shall then be able 
to attain an ideal of education not yet realized in Chris- 
tian times, if in any times. 
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We may assume that it is no longer a question 
whether classical study and instruction shall be main- 
tained in our higher education. The assertions so often 
repeated of late, that classical learning is no longer re- 
quired by the present generation, are now rarely heard ; 
and the confident depreciation of classical instruction, 
in comparison with instruction in modern literature 
and physical science, has already, to a large extent, 
been either qualified or retracted. It is now conceded 
that, for a certain class of educated and professional 
men, classical study is indispensable, and therefore 
provision should be made for classical instruction in all 
the schcols of higher education. 

A great diversity of opinion, however, prevails in re- 
spect to two questions ; viz., For what classes of pupils 
should classical study be prescribed as a necessary, 
or a very desirable element in their education? and 
what are the best methods in which classical instruction 
can be imparted? One of these questions, in a certain 
sense, involves the other. The answer to the first, who 
should study the classics ? must necessarily determine the 
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answer to the second, how should the classics be taught? 
If classical learning is to be confined to the few who 
may be expected to become eminent proficients in its 
grammar and dialects, then it may be proper to teach it 
after one method ; but if it is to be used as an instru- 
ment of general culture for a larger number of pupils, of 
whom few can hope to become masters of its grammat- 
ical metaphysics or its erudite history, then it is possible 
that another method of instruction is to be preferred. 

I am aware that some of my hearers will hesitate to 
assent to these positions. The thought will at once 
occur to them—whatever is worth learning or teaching 
at all, is worth learning and teaching thoroughly and 
well so far as we proceed. Especially would they con- 
tend that, in the higher schook, it is absurd to sanction, 
or even tolerate any study or instruction which is not 
in the most eminent sense thoroughly scientific. Their 
maxim is—whatever is studied or taught for discipline 
or culture, must be taught in its principles and after a 
scientific method; and this,. whether more or less 
knowledge is imparted or received. They urge that 
the object of higher study is training, and whether the 
boy studies Latin or Greek one year or ten, so far as 
he advances, he should follow but one method, and 
make everything that he learns sure and scientific. All 
this is plausible to the ear and the mind. On the other 
hand, it should be remembered, that what is sometimes 
called a thorough and scientific method, presupposes 
that the powers of analysis and generalization are al- 
ready developed, or are ready to be unfolded. More- 
over, it is no paradox to assert that teaching is some- 
times scientific in fact, very nearly in proportion as it is 
unscientific in form. It may prove itself to be philo- 
sophical, by carefully refraining from taxing the powers 
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to efforts that are beyond their natural and easy achieve- 
ment ; #. ¢., by shunning, rather than following the forms 
and language of science. 

In like manner, that method of study and teaching 
any branch of knowledge can alone be truly rational 
which distinctly keeps in mind the end which it seeks 
to attain, and then wisely adapts the means of accom- 
plishing that end. Four distinct reasons may be given, 
why the study of the classics should be prosecuted in 
our schools and colleges. These reasons may be sup- 
posed to define the ends for which they are taught: 
(1) This study imparts a knowledge of the grammar of 
two of the most refined and finished languages which 
have ever been used by man. (2) This study is the 
most efficient method of learning general or philosoph- 
ical grammar ; #. ¢., of mastering the nature, the laws, 
and the history of language: (3) It brings the mind 
into familiar acquaintance with the literature, the his- 
tory, and the life of the two most important nations of 
the world, with which, indeed, all the cultivated modern 
races and nations are most closely allied in their liter- 
ature, their life, their philosophy, and their institu- 
tions. (4) Last of all, this study is an excellent instru- 
ment of intellectual gymnastics, which would be worth 
all, and more than all, the labor it involves, were this 
the only result that should be proposed. 

The inquiry would at once present itself: Which of 
these is the supreme or the superior aid? On second 
thought, however, the question might arise whether 
these ends need be regarded as standing in the relation 
of formal subordination to one another ; 2. ¢., whether 
any one of them is properly supreme. A thoughtful 
person cannot fail to inquire, if it is granted that 
mental discipline might be gained by this study, whether 
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culture, as the wide and more elevated sense of the term, 
is not also desirable ; and whether this may not, in many 
cases, be more valuable than sharpness and strength. 
It would-be easier to answer the question, whether the 
special grammar of either the Latin or Greek languages 
should be proposed as the chief end of classical study, 
no reference being had to the power which it might give 
to read Latin and Greek authors, or even to study lan- 
guage and grammar in general. But perhaps it might 
not be easy to settle the question, whether the mastery of 
linguistic science should be made by any man, the chief 
end of studying Latin or Greek for a considerable part 
of seven to ten years. Were the ability to read with 
fluency, enjoyment, and appreciation, the literature of 
Greece and Rome to be proposed as the most desirable 
end of study, some would hesitate to set it so high as 
to overlook the other advantages which have been 
named. These questionings—not all of them easily 
settled—would point to the conclusion that all these 
ends are important, and that all should be sought for. 
Let this be conceded ; the question will still return, 
which should be supreme, How far, if at all, should one 
be sacrificed to one or all the others? How can we ar- 
range and estimate all these ends in that harmony which 
combines grace and strength—which imparts culture 
and rewards by the consciousness of power? Our in- 
quiries should be practical as well as theoretical. We 
should not conceive the ideal youth, or the ideal in- 
structor, or the ideal university. We should conceive 
to ourselves the actual American boy, the American 
school, and the American college as they are—no, not 
as they are, but as we can hope to make them. 

With this ideal before us, which we may hope to turn in- 
to the actual, let us proceed to inquire, what are the ends 
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which we should propose to ourselves in classical study 
and instruction, and by what means can we attain them? 

It will be my aim to show ¢hat every method of classical 
study and instruction ts defective which does not propose, 
within a reasonable period of time, to enable the pupil to 
read the Latin and Greek languages with ease and pleasure. 
I maintain that from the beginning, this end should be 
constantly and prominently kept in view, that all the 
instruction should be regulated by this aim, and that 
whatever else is taught should be taught in subordina- 
tion to this as the commanding purpose. I hold that 
if this object is made supreme, all the other ends which 
have been named will be achieved with greater certainty 
and effect, and that this alone can be relied on to sus- 
tain the interest of either pupil or teacher in the studies 
and teaching which are required of each. 

I must, of course, assume that the instructor is able 
to read easy Latin and Greek prose with some facility 
and pleasure ; that he has a cultivated historic imagi- 
nation with esthetic sensibility and culture ; that he is 
interested in English literature, and has some familiar- 
ity with the grammar and rhetoric of the English lan- 
guage. It would not be an unreasonable requisition to 
add that he should possess a somewhat familiar ac- 
quaintance with the French and German languages and 
literatures. But it is not necessary that he should be 
* an advanced or consummate scholar in any direction, 
provided his conceptions of what he should impart to 
his pupil are liberal and elevated, and that in all these 
particulars he is considerably in advance of his classes. 
We do not require, because we have no right to expect, 
that the teachers of the elements of classical instruction 
should be accomplished linguists or widely read “ittéra- 
teurs, but we may presume that they have formed and 
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endeavored to realize for themselves that ideal toward 
which they would direct and inspire their pupils. For 
one, I certainly should be very slow to trust a child of 
mine to a teacher in Latin or Greek who had never read 
his Virgil or his Homer for pleasure, and who knew and 
cared nothing beyond the correct translation and anal- 
ysis of the selections with which his own school and 
college life had made him familiar. A teacher who has 
no attainments or aims higher than these, can impart 
little inspiration to others because he has none for him- 
self. He can scarcely be trusted to teach even what he 
has learned, because what he knows has hardly become 
a possession of his own, not having been taken up or 
assimilated into his best inner life. 

If I must look at things as they are, and adjust my 
remarks to the actual condition in which many clas- 
sical teachers begin their work, I would say to every 
person who proposes to teach Latin or Greek: Do not 
content yourself with mastering your lessons, even if 
you are certain that there is not a point in the transla- 
tion and analysis in which the most dreaded and exact- 
ing professor would find you deficient. Make it your 
first duty in the first month of your teaching—rather in 
the first month before you begin to teach—to master so 
as to read with the utmost facility some shorter or longer 
portion of a Greek or Latin author, and make it as much 
your own as a familiar selection from Macaulay or Cowper. 
After this initiation keep up the practice of reading in this 
rapid and cursory way several pages every week, of new 
or old matter, in order that the languages which you 
are to teach may become to yourself living forces in- 
stead of dry and dead traditions. Do not be content 
till some Greek and Latin author shall have ceased to 
be to you a stiff and swathed mummy, and shall have 
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become a living and breathing man. In this there is 
nothing proposed which is extravagant or excessive ; 
nothing which is not entirely within the reach of the 
most moderate abilities and scholarship. 

The immediate effect would be as intimated, that the 
relations of these classic tongues to our own language 
would be appreciated by the teacher as never before. 
However carefully such a teacher may have been drilled 
in the grammar of his own language and that of Greek 
and Latin, he can never come to regard the dead lan- 
guage as a living language till he has learned to read it 
as he does his mother tongue, with rapid reading and in 
continuous discourse. 

But suppose this is done and the impressions desired 
have been received, what ought to follow? I answer, 
something which does not always follow, even when 
the teacher has learned to read abundantly and easily ; 
and that is the constant reference of the pupil by his 
teacher to the English language as the standard, or 
starting point for what he is to learn in the Latin or 
Greek. To this end it is not necessary that the pupil 
should have already learned the English grammar in a 
formal way, or indeed in any way of reflection. He 
need not have been drilled after its processes, or have 
been forced to master its dry and abstract nomenclature. 
Indeed, he may begin the study of its grammar with his 
study of Latin. But it is necessary that the knowledge 
which the pupil receives of the Latin and Greek should 
be placed in a living relation with what he already 
knows or may know of his own mother-tongue, and that 
the mysteries of case and declension of agreement and 
dependence should be illustrated and exemplified by 
what is familiar to his practice in his mother-tongue, 
even though it has never been analyzed by his thought. 
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The teacher’s path is usually smoothed and prepared if 
his pupil has already learned to apply the simplest 
grammatical relations to a living language, even in the 
most mechanical fashion. With this advantage the 
teacher finds it somewhat more easy to awaken the mind 
of his pupil to the intelligent apprehension of what 
grammatical relations signify. The method too often 
pursued, of leaving the pupil to the grammar alone, 
forcing him to commit its rules to memory, and drill- 
ing him to their dexterous application, overlooks the 
first condition of success, which is to introduce to the 
pupil as early as possible the conception that the classic 
languages might have been used by living men in com- 
mon tongues, writing, and speech. Many a scholar can 
remember the time when, after years of mechanical toil, 
such a revelation was made to his mind. Every one to 
whom it has been made can also remember that with it 
there came to him a new inspiration, imparting freshness 
and enthusiasm to all his subsequent studies. 

We are not so ignorant or sanguine as to suppose that 
this conception can_at once take such possession of 
any child or youth, however wisely trained, as it now 
and then does of a mature and earnest man. We would 
have our pupil so trained, however, that no such sudden 
revelation or inspiration could be possible or necessary. 

If we may suppose that a just conception of the re- 
lations of the ancient to the mother-tongue shall have 
been established, we are prepared to follow both teacher 
and pupil in their course. We insist, as the next thing, 
that from the beginning and onward, liberal reading 
should be exacted of easy passages, for the enlargement 
of the vocabulary, coupled with the recital to the ear of 
selections learned. Let the grammar at first be as sim- 
ple as possible. Let difficult and exceptional forms of 
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paradigms be avoided for months, and the simplest re- 
lations of syntax only be recognized. In other words 
it should be a prime rule in teaching that the language 
should be familiarized to the mind as a language as 
far as possible, and its grammar be obtruded as little 
as possible, until a certain facility in reading and in 
writing shall have been attained. 

I am well aware that the views expressed are not in 
accordance with the theory or the practice of many able 
teachers, and that they seem to run counter to the 
theory of our best grammars ; but I maintain that they 
are correct notwithstanding ; that their importance is 
beginning to be recognized, and that, unless the current 
practice is somewhat modified, the interests of classical 
study and instruction will be seriously endangered. 

The opposite theory may be thus characterized : The 
ancient languages are studied, not for the sake of the 
language, but for the sake of its grammar ; its grammar 
is studied for its relations to philology, and philology is 
studied for the ends of linguistic science, or mental 
discipline—one or both. Some few of my hearers may 
be able to recall the successive steps by which this 
theory has been put in practice. The most of us know 
that, with the advance of philosophic reflection, and of 
positive knowledge, the syntax of the ancient languages 
has been more philosophically treated. A better theory 
of the cases of the noun, and of the moods of the verb 
has been adopted. More satisfactory generalizations 
have been reached in respect to the constituents of 
the sentence. It is true, the theory of grammar can 
hardly yet be said to be settled, and the students of 
comparative philology maintain conflicting theories 
with no little asperity. It is not to be forgotten that 
each grammarian has his special theory, which more 
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or less affects his views of syntax, so that teachers and 
pupils are constantly exposed, not only to the thorny 
mazes of a highly abstract and refined logical theory, 
but to be harassed by the discussions of a not always 
amiable controversy. But, passing over this, fairness 
would oblige us to concede that the results of compara- 
tive philology are most important in unfolding the his- 
tory of the inflections of verb and noun. The light 
which its conclusions cast upon the doctrine of the 
paradigms, cannot be over-estimated by the students 
of language or of history. It was not only inevitable, 
but most desirable that these results of the new philol- 
ogy should be incorporated into exhaustive and scien- 
tific grammar of the ancient languages, and that the 
most eminent philologists should write these grammars 
anew. Every critic and scholar must necessarily study 
the structure and formation of those languages by the 
light of these discoveries, and not only analyze them 
into their constituent elements after the correct theory 
of their composition, but reconstruct them again out of 
their elements in an historic order. No scholar can ren- 
der any but the sincerest honor to the new philology, and 
to the truly scientific grammars to which it has given 
birth. To attempt, however, to introduce the elementary 
student to a scientific theory of the paradigms, to teach 
him to evolve his own grammar out of his own brain, or 
to impose on him the duty of mastering an elaborate sys- 
tem of syntax, is literally and metaphorically preposter- 
ous. That this has been formally attempted, no well- 
informed person will deny ; that, when it has not been 
attempted in form, the method of teaching and of learn- 
ing has been directed by this aim, is too obvious to re- 
quire any proof. What has been the consequence? It 
cannot be denied that a useful discipline of the mind 
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has been achieved by many students. It cannot be de- 
nied that now and then a good student of philology has 
been trained, that the elementary and higher teaching of 
the classics has been more thorough, and that a broader 
and more scientific foundation for future study and 
reading has been the result. On the other hand, it is 
equally certain that a positive interest in classical study 
among the middling and even the better scholars, has 
been steadily subsiding, and that the capacity and the 
desire to read the classical authors as literature, has 
been steadily declining in direct proportion to the multi- 
plication of the facilities for understanding their relations 
to history and literature. Other causes have contribu- 
ted, in part, to this result, as the greater facilities for 
studying the modern languages ;—a higher appreciation 
of English philology and literature, the splendid attrac- 
tions of physical science, and the engrossing problems 
of speculative philosophy. But the chief reason must 
be found in the theory after which elementary. instruc 
tion has been imparted, and elementary text-books have 
been written. 

This result is not confined to this country. An able 
critic® of university and gymnasial instruction in Ger- 
many, writes as follows: “ For ten years observers have 
wondered and been disturbed at noticing that our young 
students, so soon as they leave the school benches, 
very rarely afterwards take a classical author into their 
hands. For this, not one reason, but two in one, may be 
given. They read the classics no longer, because 
in their nine years in the gymnasium, they have never 
learned to read them; and, moreover, in their nine 
years they have heard from their teacher, but have 
never seen with their own eyes what fullness of instruc- 








* Heinrich Von Sigbel : Die Deutschen Universitaten thre Leist- 
ungen und Bedirfrisse. Bonn: 1874. 
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tion, elevation, and delight is stored up in these ancient 
writings. As an offset, the utmost possible has been 
attempted to perfect the study of grammar as a means 


_ of intellectual gymnastics, by scientific thoroughness, 


from the first day of the lowest form to the last day of 
the highest. It was formerly the fashion to learn by play, 
but the rational method is now all the rage. There is 
this great difference between the two: the first was 
founded on:false principles ; the second proposes re- 
sults that are altogether rational, but an aim which is 
the highest of all may become injurious when it is in- 
troduced at an unseasonable place. Instructors pride 
themselves on being able to explain to their boys, on 
grounds of the historical and comparative philology, the 
origin of every grammatical form and rule, and by the 
same methods to set aside the unpleasant exceptions 
and irregularities, and to make manifest to the youthful 
mind the pure conception of that conformity to law 
which prevails in languages. The inductive process is 
employed even in the lower classes, with similar enthu- 
siasm. The rules are not given to the boy, but he is 
instructed how to evolve them out of his little reading 
lessons. He does not learn them by heart, but he de- 
rives them afresh from every case that presents itself. 
Rector Peter has shown very clearly that such a method, 
though admirable for a mature scholar, is antagonistic 
to the age of boyhood, and for that reason to all the 
conditions of successful elementary instruction. Every 
science requires for its successful prosecution, that cer- 
tain elements should be unconditionally appropriated 
by the mind, and should forthwith be applied with un- 
conscious dexterity. These first steps are essentially 
an affair of the memory, and it is fortunate that Nature 
herself has provided for this necessity, in that, till 
about the fourteenth year, the boy has an unslaked 
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thirst of memory, while the impulse to judge and reason 
is dormant in the soul. While it is altogether germane 
to nature and reality, however, at this stage of the boy’s 
progress, to give single impulses to the power of 
judgment, as is done in geometry and grammar, the 
chief stress should be laid upon the simple acquisition 
of material, and all questions respecting the wherefore, 
and the why, should be thrust forward to that future 
period of life which enables the boy to answer them. 

Above all should it never be forgotten, that the boy 
learns a foreign language in order that he may learn to 
speak well, so that he may think well. For this.reason, 
he should in the grammars at first be confronted with 
the simplest, and the most easily comprehensible forms 
for systematic development, simply those isolated prin- 
ciples which are indispensable for reading and un- 
derstanding, and with these should proceed directly 
to reading, writing, and speaking. That the Latin will 
not at once, and perhaps never come to us as our ver- 
nacular, need give us no concern; it is enough if it 
shall again be regarded by our boys as language, and 
not as materials for the science of language. 

We expect more from grammar than we do from the 
mathematics. Besides its disciplinary force, its special 
function consists in its capacity to teach the pupil to 
find the fit expression for the most delicate shades of 
thoughts, and: by this means, to render him capable of 
clearness and definiteness, as also of skill to combine 
and to develop his thoughts. These advantages can 
never be reached, if the language by which they are 
achieved does not become to the pupil somewhat plas- 
tic and living ; #. ¢., if grammatical study, and the prac- 
tical use of the language do not go hand in hand. The 
knowledge of a foreign language is for the gymnasium ; 
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not an end of its own, but an instrument of culture. 
The pupil studies Latin and Greek, partly that he may 
be confronted with the spirit of ancient life, partly that 
he may learn to speak and write good grammar. ‘The 
additions of the modern method help neither to the 
one nor to the other ; on the contrary, they withdraw 
strength from both. After these considerations, we 
shall no longer be astonished to learn that the greater 
part of the abiturients who come to the universities are 
unable to read an easy Latin author without difficulty, 
or a Greek author without the grammar and dictionary, 
and that the majority write German in an awkward and 
unskillful style, and many do not know how to write 
even their vernacular with grammatical correctness. 

We have already observed that these tendencies and 
consequences in Germany and this country have fol- 
lowed from a sincere desire on the part of professors 
and teachers to make the study of language more truly 
scientific and more severely disciplinary. It would not 
be difficult to show that if they are not checked they 
will defeat the very ends which they propose to promote. 
That method of study cannot be healthful in its disci- 
pline which introduces the methods of science before 
the mind of the pupil is capable of severely scientific 
processes, and meanwhile neglects to cultivate the mem- 
ory and stimulate the imagination at an age when the 
memory and imagination are most active. Grammar 
in all its forms is the product of abstract reflection. — 
The student who traces its history from its first begin- 
nings with the Stoic logicians, down to the highly arti- 
ficial and severely systematic forms which it has now 
attained ; the teacher who reflects superficially upon the . 
nature of the relations with which it requires the pupil 
to become familiar, and the dryness of the nomenclature 
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which it forces him to learn and apply, cannot but be 
sensible that the intelligent apprehension of the sim- 
plest syntactical relations is no easy task for the youth- 
ful mind. This task is not alleviated when the addi- 
tional burden is imposed upon him of mastering the 
theory of case and tense formations in the light of their 
historic changes, and especially when these historic 
changes are made to illustrate a recondite theory of lin- 
guistic development. The only possible method of mak- 
ing the grammar tolerable is to make the language inter- 
esting ; and the only way of making the language inter- 
esting is to stimulate and reward the memory and imag- 
ination by the exercise of power. 

The beginner in the Study of language has little 
power to reason or to generalize. This capacity can 
be awakened only gradually. He has abundant capacity 
to remember and recite. This he can be taught to exer- 
cise, and as he makes progress he will gain confidence 
in his own capacity and find delight in his own achieve- 
ments. He must be made to study and be compelled to 
learn at any cost ; but it is one thing to make a boy 
study what he can actually master, and another thing 
to compel him to learn what he cannot understand. 
The teacher after the new method would then find “a 
prodigy of parts”—who has a precocious and one-sided 
memory, or an unnatural prematureness for generaliza- 
tion. Such a pupil meets the demands of the new 
system, and the teacher takes his achievements as tHe 
normal and proper standard for the average boy, who 
is not stupid or perverse, and he satisfies himself with 
driving an entire class through the unnatural processes 
in which only a very few are successful. And what is 
the result? There is no genuine enthusiasm in the work, 
—there is little delight in conscious progress, because 
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there is no exciting and. rewarding sense of power. Even 
the prodigy of the class has little delight in the language 
which he studies, as a living embodiment of thought 
and feeling. The drill is admirable, as it must be if the 
exactions are severe, but the sense of monotony soon 
becomes intolerably dreary. The preparation for the 
class-room is mechanical ; the recitations resemble the 
wearisome round of the mill-horse. As the result of the 
whole, the prodigy of grammar—the one boy among ten 
—studies philology and Sanscrit in order that he may 
teach grammar to another generation. Of the remainder, 
two or three become, by much pains-taking, good Latin 
and Greek grammarians, who bring from their studies 
valuable results as the reward 8f the pains-taking applica- 
tion and the severe intellectual gymnastics to which they 
have been subjected for years But they retain because 
they have formed but few fresh and exciting associations 
with the sentiments and life of antiquity, and their impres- 
sions are comparatively feeble of the wonderful precis- 
ion and flexibility of the diction for which the classic 
writers are s» conspicuous. ‘Toread a Latin author has 
become, to but very few of the many who study Latin, a 
positive pleasure. To read Greek prose is to the most 
of them a task, and so when the college curriculum is 
over, the majority of the class smile significantly when 
advised to read a single Latin author for enjoyment, 
while the best scholars respond to the suggestion with 
no enthusiasm, and, with few exceptions, fail to put it 
into practice. The teacher has the satisfaction of hav- 
ing taught the languages in a truly scientific method, | 
of having drilled his classes with the most exacting se- 
verity, and sharpened their faculties by the most perfect 
milling process that could be conceivable. He has laid 
a broad foundation, as he calls it, for the future study of 
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the languages, provided the pupil, after his seven years 
of school and college, shall give a sufficient portion of 
the following years to the mastery of the vocabulary 
and the correct reading, as literature, of the great mas- 
ters of ancient thought and feeling. 

We contend that, with a different method, the same 
or better attainments would be achieved in scientific 
grammar and comparative philology, with the addition 
of a far richer vocabulary, of the power of reading 
easily Latin and Greek prose, and of an insight into 
and a sympathy with the peculiar life of antiquity ; and 
above all, of a more intelligent appreciation of that 
which is excellent in English literature and English dic- 
tion, and a more refined enjoyment of whatever Chris- 
tianity and science have done for modern literature. 
We contend that the method of classical study and in- 
struction which we have sketched is the only method 
which is truly scientific, because it alone follows the 
laws of psychological development and adapts its meth- 
ods to the changing capacities of the recipient. It is 
not one of the least of its advantages, that it compels 
the instructor to study the capacities of the individual 
pupil, and bring himself into close and affectionate 
sympathy with every new class which comes under 
his care; in short, to be perpetually young again, as 
he must perpetually renew his youth with the young 
minds and the young hearts which the Creator and 
renewer of life brings freshly to his love and guid- 
ance with each returning year. If the remark of 
Coleridge may be accepted, that the secret of genius is 
to carry the feelings of childhood into old age, it is pre- 
eminently true of the genius for teaching, which in this 
respect, like every other divine gift, “blesseth him that 
gives and him that takes.” 








